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| GENTLEMEN, x 

As the expediency, of accommodating yourfelves as much 
as poffible to all parties, is attached to the nature of your pub- 
lication, I can. eafily account fer your aukward attempt to fof- 
ten the terms of that approbation, you fo frankly beftowed_on 
Dr. Prieftley’s very juft and philofophical infinuation refpe&ing 
the homogeneous nature of the human compofition, and, of 
courfe, his inference refpecting, what is called, the mortality of 
the foul, I cannot help thinking, neverthelefs, that this inftance 
ef your caution was as unneceflary as it was deficient in point of 
retrofpection ; you yourfelves having countenanced the fame doc- 
trine in the very article in which you have introduced the infi- 
nuation in queftion. For, as to your ftudied diftinétion between 
the exiftence of man as a phylical being and as a moral agent, 
it is, in this cafe, a diftinStion without a difference. Phyfical 
beings may exift that are no moral agents ; but, if man exilts as 
a moral agent, he muft exift as.a phyfical being. But I mean 
not to juftify Dr. Prieftley’s infinuation on merely moral or me- 
taphyfical principles. The changes have been fo often rung with 
the unmeaning founds of mind, fpirit, and other unintelligible 
terms, that, what is called metaphyfics and even thé theory of 
morals, is almoft reduced toa mere jargon. In the inveitigation of 
the natural mortality of the foul, I confider man as an animal 
and enquire into his form, compofition and duration, as a natu- 
ralift. For the prefent, therefore, I lay afide moral and religious 
confiderations, and enter on the enquiry folely on the grounds of 
phytical experiment and obfervation ; the moft certain founda- 
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tion of all human knowledge. To proceed regularly in the fup- 
port of Dr. Prieftley’s fuppofition ; let us afk the candid experi- 
mentalift, why he entertains a notion that man is compofed of 
two fubftances, fo effentially different and diftinét as body and 
fpirit are commonly conceived to be? Will he not anfwer, it is be- 
caufe he perceives him capable of acting in a manner, which he 
calls voluntary; of which mode of action inanimate bodies are 
evidently incapable? hat the apparent ation of inanimated 
bodies is a mere mechanic motion; of which they are not in 
themfelves capable of determining the direction? Put whence this 
animation ? This power of volition ? Is it derived from the mere 
organization of inanimate matter ? Or is it effential to any ad- 
juné or annexed fubftance, of a nature totally different ?—The 
difficulty, of conceiving how fuch a power of volition can be con- 
ferred by mere appofition to matter, evidently incapable of it 
while unorganized, makes us have recourfe to an imperceptible 
adjun&; on whom we beftow accordingly that power, as an ef- 
fential quality, without having any other proof of its exiftence, 
But would it not be more philofophical to enquire whether ina- 
nimate and unorganized matter, be fo totally inert and involun- 
tary as it appears? That the voluntary motion of animals is not 
altogether capricious, but is the refult of motives which operate as 
phyfiological caufes in the regular produ&tions of their effects, is 
not to be doubted. May it not then be reafonably afked, whe- 
ther the moft inanimate and unorganized bodies are altogether 
fo inert and paflive as that, by proper organization, they are in- 
capable of acquiring the power of volition, i. e. the power of 
being affected by motives not merely mechanical? Before the in- 
vention of clocks, watches, and other machines of the like curious 
conftruction, it was juft as natural to infer that bits of brafs and 
fteel could never, by any mode of combination, be endued with the 
faculty of aftronomical indication and the other properties, fuch 
machines are poffeffed of, as it is to infer that the morfels of ali- 
ment which fuftain and compofe the human frame are incapable, 
by proper organization to acquire the power of voluntary motion. 
I ufe the term, and abide by the faculty, of vslwntary motion, 
rather than by that of feeling, thinking, &c. becaufe there may 
be bodies that both feel and thmk, and yet appear to be incapable 
of doing either; whereas the appearance of voluntary motion-is 
the indifputable teft and criterion of animality. Indecd both fenf- 
ation and refleGtion are rather the means and-motives of animal 
life than the effence of it. 

The exiftence of an inert, pafiive, fubftance, pofleffed of no- 
thing but length, breadth, and thicknefs, is merely ideal; nor 
is it poflible, even did fuch a fubftance really exift, that its exift- 
ence could be determined by plyfical experiment. The inaci- 
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wity of matter, therefore, on which the fuppofed neceffiity of its 
being influenced by fpirit or an ative fubftance effcntidlly diffe- 
vent, is itfelf a mere fuppofition, founded purely on human ig- 
norance. Let us take another route, therefore ; and, inftead of 
building up an ideal hypothefis on the vifionary foundation of 
mere fuppofitions founded on ignerance, endeavour to raife the 
fabrick of a real theory on the fubftantial foundation of phyfical 
experiment. ‘J'’o fuppofe nothing, on the credit of either an- 
cient or modern philofophers; can it be truly faidthat we find 
any body or fubftance in nature fo. inert, paflive, and infenfible as 
matter is generally fuppofed to be? ‘There is no- body, on which 
we can make experiment, that is not in fome degree elaftic; viz. 
capable of compreilion and dilatation; a quality which, though 
mechanical in its effects, does not appear io in its caufe. Even 
the moft folid and incompreffible of bodies are pofleffed of a ca- 
pacity of reciprocal refiftance ; they cannot exift at the fame time 
in the fame place ; they oppofe each other’s motign, when meeting 
in oppofite dire&tions: an oppofition that may not be impro- 
perly called a mechanical fpecies of perception. Is there any 
impropriety in faying, two inanimate or unorganifed bodies, in 
collifion, perceive the prefence or force of each other, becaufe 
they’ are incapable of fenfation, or perceiving external obje&s? 
For want of a nervous fyftem, in their conftruction, they are-in- 
capable of irritability, of feeling pain or pleafure. For want 
of organs of fenfe, they neither fee, hear, fmell, nor tafte each 
other; but can it be faid they are infenfible of the prefence or 
do not feel the prefflure of that percuffion, which - fometimes 
diverfifies their whole form?---We are perfuaded that if an ani- 
mal were divefted of every fenfe but that of the touch, it would 
have much fuch a kind of feeling of external objects as we may 
fafely impute to infenfible matter. This at leaft is certain that, 
when the organs are divefted of their powers by fleep or pa- 
roxifms, and the faculties of reflection lie dormant, the animal 
is infenfible not only to external objects, but even to pain or 
pleafure from the touch. .'This has been proved by a number of 
incontrovertible experiments. ‘The mere animation, therefore, 
of the matter, compofing a living body, does not give it the 
power of feeling, in that fenfe of the word, in which we deny a 
capacity of it to inanimate bodies. The animal body, in fuch 
cafes, is ftill /iving, though as incapable of feeling as if it were 
dead. The corporeal funétions are continued ; the blood flows 
through the veins and arteries, and the animal lives, though as 
infenfible of pain and incenfcious of its own exiftence as a clock, 
watch, or any other mechanical automaton. 

It will, perhaps, be thought this laft circumftance makes 
againft my argument; as it feems to fhew that a principle, ftill 
fuperior to that of mere animal life, is neceflary even to confer 
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the faculty of mere fenfation. But, if it be confidered that if 
the cafes alledged, the animal funétions, though continued for 
a time, muft fhortly ceafe, if fenfation be not reftored; they 
will be juftly to be compared with the revolutions of the wheels 
of a machine, that continue to revolve for fome time after the 
weight or fpring, their firft mover, ceafes to aton them. There 
are infects, that will live and move about with great agility long 
after the head is feparated from the body: but does it thence fol- 
low that the feat of life and fource of voluntary motion does not 
lie in the brain? By no means. From fuch cafes, therefore, we 
are not to judge of the regular economy of the human compo- 
fition: the perfec contruction of whofe component parts, 
though merely a combination of fimply-refifting, inconfcious 
elements, may give it the powers and faculties of fenfation, per- 
ception, reflection and will, the teft of allthe others, It was 
not, therefore, without reafon, that Hobbes and fome others have 
imputed an imperfec? fenfe or perception to particles of unor- 
ganized matter. They went too far, indeed, in calling it a con- 
ftioufnefs ; as confcioufnefs implies a fpecies of felf-knowledge, 
that is obtainable only by a comparifon between the percipient 
body and the body perceived ; which is not to be obtained by 
the faculty of fimple perception, but only from reflection, or the 
faculty of comparing different perceptions with each other, of 
which it. is not pretended inanimate corpufcles are poffeffed. At 
the fame time, it does by no means follow, that a combination 
of fuch corpufcles may not form a confcious and intelligent 
compound. 

That thinking is nothing more than the fenfe, or perception, 
which our internal organs entertain, of the difference, or relation, 
between the different perceptions of the external organs, has 
nothing in it inconfiftent or contradictory ; and that, what we 
call mind, as Dr. Prieftly juftly obferves, is nothing more than 
the fyftem of our internal organs, is equally confiftent. In 
which cafe the Doétor’s infinuation, that man is a compound of 
homogeneous principles, appears not only -plaufible but moft 
probably true. 

The abfurdities, involved in the contrary notion, are ftriking. 
If, by fpirit, or the foul, we mean a principle or fimple element 
of life, the fource of voluntary motion, we fhall be furrounded 
with all the unfurmountable difficulties attending the concep- 
tion of its union with the body. Thefe difficulties are fummed 
up in a very few words in M. Bonnet’s Contemplations on the 
Works of Nature, It is thus he puts the cafe of that imaginary 
union, which-is fo generally contended for, 

‘“« This union is the fource of the moft fertile and the moft won- 
cerful harmony in nature, A fubftance without extenfion, withoyg. 


folidity, without figure, is united to a fubftance, poffefled of exten- * 
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fon, folidity, and figure. A fubftance which thinks, and has in it- 
felf a principle of action, is united to a fubftance which is unthink- 
ing, and in its own nature indifferent to motion or reft. From this 
furprifing union arifes a reciprocal commerce between the two fub- 
fiances, a fort of action and of re-aétion, which conttitutes the life 
of organized-animated beings. The nerves, differently agitated by 
various objects, communicate their agitations to the brain; whofe 
impulfes are anfwered by perceptions and fenfations in the foul, to- 
tally diftin& from the caufe which appears to produce them.” 

On this ftate of the cafe, [ cannot do better than to tranf{cribe 
the remarks of the Monthly Reviewers. 

** We fhould be glad, fay they, to know how Mr. Bonnet can 
make it appear that our ideas of the union and reciprocal aétion of 
foul and body, are more common or le{s complicated than thofe we 
entertain of gravity, the laws of motion, mechanic powers, &c. He 
fpeaks here very pofitively of two fub{tances very diftin& and differ- 
ent; neither of which, we will venture to fay, ever came feparately 
under his examination. For our part we never before heard of a na- 
turalift thac had a dittiné idea of a thinking, a¢tive, fubftance with- 
out folidity, figure or extenfion; much lefs of any one who. had aay 
proof of its exiitence. We may fay the fame, with regard to the 
other fubftance, viz. the unthinking, inert, impenetrable and ex- 
tended figure; of whofe effence our naturalifts have no diftinG idea, 
and of whofe exiftence they have jutt as little proof. 

*¢ By the exaé relation which Mr. Bonnet fuppofes to fubfift be- 
tween the agitations of the brain, and the perceptions or fenfations 
of the foul, he feems to adopt the notion favoured by Mr. Robinet ; 
i.e. that the foul is a litthe conrplicated body, made of finer ftuff 
than ordinary, whofe component parts anfwer to thofe of our grofler 
fieth ; a kind of Jack in the box, whofe wooden doublet fits him fo 
nicely that every body thinks it alive. Of the boxes, indeed, our 
anatomical naturalilts have feen many, but they have always found 
them penetrable and hollow:—as to Jack, he hath always been fo 
light of heel, as to efeape their moft vigilant enquiries; and, what 
is worfe, without leaving a veftige of the fpot wherein he refided, 
though fometimes they pretend to have difcovered the aperture 
through which he hath flown. It is faid of a famous anatomitt in 
the lait age, who was told of the wonderful difcoveries of Lewenhoeck 
and others, made by the means of microfcopes, that he cried out, 
while he was looking over an apparatus brought him for the like ufe, 
** Oh! Mr. Optician, that. you could make me a lens, through 
which 1 might but fee a naked foul.” Had Mr. Bonnet been pot- 
feffed of fuch a microfeope, indeed, we might have admitted of his 
placing the foul among his fubjects of natural hiflory; but till fact, 
a lens can be procured, we conceive it is not an object of phyfical 
data. 

‘* The like objection holds good again‘ the admiffion of folid, im- 
penetrable, inaétive matter, among the fame data. Can our, natura- 
liits produce an extended fubftance that is not penetrable or porous, 
and at the fame time totally unelattic; or have they one good reafun 
s@ conclude from experiment that fuch a fubitance exifts,” re 
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If to the difficulties attending the conception of the union of 
this foul and this body, be added thofe which atrend the pheno- 
menon of their difunion in death; as the uncertainty atténding 
the refufcitation and recovery of perfons drowned, ftrangled; or 
from other caufes apparently dead; this imaginary union will 
appear altogether inexplicable. 

Again, if by fpirit or the foul, we mean not merely a princi- 
ple or element of animal life and voluntary motion, but a fimple 
fabftance effentially poffeffed of the power of thinking, we en- 
counter ftill greater difficulties. The abfurdity, of {uppofing a 
fimple unorganized being capable of thinking, is flagrant; if 
it thinks, it muft neceflarily have previoufly acquired an idea, or 
objeé& of thought. It cannot think about nothing, and ideas 
are to be acquired only by means of the organs of fenfe.—It may 
be irreverently afked, indeed, whether the Deity be not a fimple, 
unorganized being ; and whether he does not think? To this I 
reply, that of the effence of the Deity created beings can form no 
competent idea; that; being under the neceflity of {peaking 
after the manner of men, we do apply the term thought to 
the Deity; but that, “‘as the heavens are high above the earth, 
fo are his thoughts above our thoughts, and his ways above our 
ways :” the higheft degree of perfection in human knowledge 
mutt, therefore, fall infinitely fort of divine omnifcience. 

There is an objeftion, indeed, which may be made, with fome 
kind of plaufibility, againft the fuppofition that man is altoge- 
ther a mere compound: and this is, that in fuch cafe he has no 
pofitive or abfolute exiftence in nature; becaufe compounds exift 
only by virtue of the fimples of which they are compounded. To 
difpute, therefore, about the immortality of what has no pofitive 
exiftence is futile and frivolous. This argument hath been lately 
carried as far as it would go, in an ingenious little traét, entitled, 
«* Man in Quett of himfeif,” written in defence of the individu- 
ality of the human mind, in reply to the remarks, of the critics 
above-mentioned, on a traé concerning free-will, fore-know- 
ledge and fate.* The author of. this tra had afferted, that 
** Exiltence belongs only to individuals; a compound being a 
number or collefion of fubftances, and having no other exiftence 
than that of its parts.” On this affertion, the Reviewers thus 
expoftulate with the Author : 

: a If exiftence belongs only to individuals, do us the favour to ac- 
~ << quaint us what you mean by exifence. What idea have you of the 
~ » effence of individuals, and by what means was that idea dbtained ? 

We thould be glad to know whether you conceive the individual ele- 
ments, or firft principles of things, to which aifo you afcribe-ex- 
iitence, to be material or immaterial. If the former, we fhould be 
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farther curious to know how you diftovered that fuch elements aually 
exift. For our part, we know of neither argument nor fact which 
leads to fuch a conclufion. . Your individual material elements, there- 
fore, are, for ought we know, as mere evtia rationis as.any of thofe 
compounds they are {uppofed to form. Jt is common in phyfics to 
diftinguith matter from motion, or bodies from their properties ; as it is 
in Metaphyfics to make a diftinction between exiftence and action, 
or fubfRance and mode: And yet, nothing is more common in both 
fciences to take one for the other; there being nothing more difficult 
than to diftinguith fometimes between matter and-motion, or an agent 
and an aétion. The duration of a motion or aétion will often be 
fuficient to procure it the denomination of a body, or actual being. 
It is true, that without the exittence of an agent, there could be no 
ation ; but the effence of fuch agent is not to be defined, though its 
exiftence is proved, by its aétion; fuch action generating, and by its 
duration conftituting a new exiftence ; which, in its turn, becomes 
an agent with regard to a fucceeding aftion. But probably you can- 
not get rid of the ideal diftin€tion of mode and fubftance ; the latter 
only, according to you, having aright to the term exiftence. 1f by 
fubflance, however, you mean matter, i.e. that is fomething that 
bath length, breadth and thicknefs, this may, for ouglit we know, 
be only the refult of the action of immaterial agents; body itfelf be- 
ing probably as mere a phenomenon as any of thole effeéts which ap- 
pear more palpably to arife from the mutual and reciprocal aftion of 
bodies on each other. You fay, palpable bodies may be divided ints 
two parts; thefe again into other parts, and fo on ; including hence 
that we muft come at lalt to the primary individual elements ; which, 
not being compounded of others, muft have an abfolute exiftence; 
Be it fo. Muft not you firft find outa palpable body without pores, 
one that through the whole of its dimenfions, contains the true ele- 
mentary fubftance, before you can prove that mere divifibility will 
bring us to the primary individuals of which you imagine it com- 
pounded? Grots bodies, indeed, may be broken to pieces, and hare 
their parts feparated from each other; but the {maile& bodies in 
nature may poflibly be no more potentially than actually divifible. 
How are you certain that quantity is really made up of an infinite 
number of parts, or that it is not genetated by the flux of one or a 
few? If a line may be defcribed (not by the appofition of parts, but) 
by the flux of a point, a furface by that of a line, and a folid by that 
of a fuperficies, and fo forth; in a word, if the extention of bodies 
fhould be as mere a phenomenon as any of their other qualities, the 
eflence of the primary elements of things may prove to be nothing but 
a€tion: they may pollibly be nothing elfe than fo many dittinct 
actions of one felt-exiftent,. and uniformly acting firk caufe. And, ia 
this cafe what becomes of your favourite /ud/ance ? Is it not to the 
full, as imaginary a Being as Mode or Figure? Now, we will venture 
to fay, you cannot adduce one valid argument, to fhew that the 
eflence of the primary. elementsof things, is not fuch as.we ‘here in- 
finuate; ner can you point out in what refpect the phenomena of 
the univerfe would be affected or altered, if it were as we fay.” 
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How! (it may be afked) is the exiftence of man, then, merely 
temporary and relative? —Moft certainly in this life, and in the 
eye of reafon, it is. For admitting, as the above-mentioned 
critics farther obferve,* that 

«< Every thing in nature, whatever it be, which excites the ideas 
of an external object, hath a title to exiffence, we fhall find, ona 
narrow infpeétion into fuch objeés, and into the means of our ac- 
quiring ideas of them, that they confit as frequently of what is called 
mode and figure, adion or relation, as they do of what we call fubfance. 
If we fhould take, for inftance, a piece of fteel wire, and twit it 
round intoa circular or fpiral figure, it would form a fpring, viz. 
an objeét exciting a certain idea of refiftance peculiar to a piece of 
wire fo twifted, Now, we would afk whether this /prizg exifts or not 2 
It is fomething, or nothing. If we fay, it hath 20 ober exiftence 
than as a piece of wire, it would be falfe; becaufe when merely 
a piece of wire, it gave me no fenfation of fuch refiftance as [ 
feel from the fpring. May we not fay, therefore, that fuch fpring 
hath an exiffence, with as much propriety, as we could before fay that 
the wire exifted ? And, if it exifts ; in what doth its effence con 
fit? Doubtlefs, in mere form. ‘* No, you would fay, mere form is 
nothing ; a mere mode! and cannot conftitute a Being; the exiftence 
of the {pring is only that of the feel wire ; for if we fhould coil up a 
piece of aden wire inthe fame manner, it would not form a fpring.” 
Very true:—and this objection inflead of invalidating, confirms 
our opinion that lead would not be a fpring, becaufe it is too foft 
to fupport that form which is effential to (or conftitutes the exif- 
tence of) afpring. We fhall endeavour to illuftrate this point by 
another initance. Is there a man in the world who will deny the 
exiftence of a clock or a watch? And yet, what is a clock? 
It is a machine or time-piece, indicating the hours of night and 
day. Butif all the parts of which fuch machine is compofed, were 
feparated, and thrown promifcuoufly on the floor, though every one 
of them might be perfect in its kind, would they conftitute a clock ? 
would they tell you the time of the night or day ?—No—What then is 
the effence of a clock ? Or whence doth it derive its claim to exif- 
tence ?—-In the mere relation which its feveral parts actually bear to 
each other.” 

Such are the fentiments of your rival Reviewers, which ap- 
pear to differ but little from your own, on this curious topic ; 
and ferve in my opinion to corroborate the probability, at leaft, 
of Dr. Prieftley’s infinuation ; that has given fo much offence to 
your correfpondent Mr. Seton: on whofe letter, I fhall beg 
leave to make a curfory remark or two more and conclude. In 
his introductory letter to the London Reviewers, he intimates that 
the doérine of the immortality of the foul, has been univerfally 
admitted by moralifts and divines, as neceflary to inculcate the 
practice of piety and the theory of morals. Another of your 
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Correfpondents hath alfo hinted, that this doctrine hath been 
univerfally received by all mankind, and is neceflary to the fup- 
port of its attendant dodtrine, a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nifhments. But I would beg leave to refer both thofe writers to 
what Dr. Leland hath faid on this fubject, in his traé& on the 
Advantage and Necefflity of the Chriftian Revelation. 

“¢ If men, fays that learned and candid divine, were left merely 
to their own unaffifted reafon, they would be apt to labour under 

eat doubts and difficulties, about the immortality of the foul and 
a future flate of rewards and punifhments. Some notions of a 
future ftate, fays he, did obtain among mankind, from the earliett ages; 
not the effect of human reafon and philofophy ; nor yet the invention 
of legiflators for political purpofes ; but derived by tradition, and pro- 
bably a part of the primitive religion communicated to mankind. 
‘Theie traditions, however, became gradually obfcured and cor- 
rupted ; and were, in agreat meafure, infufficient to the purpofes of 
virtue. Many of the philofophers abfolutely denied the do¢trine of 
a future ftate, rejecting it as a vulgar error: others reprefented it as 
wholly uncertain: nay, even their fentiments concerning the nature 
of the human foul, were various and contradictory. ‘The peripa- 
tetics feem to have denied the fubfiftence of the foul after death: the 
Stoics had no fettled confiftent fcheme on this head; nor was the im- 
mortality of the foul a doctrine of their fchool. Neither was a future 
yom acknowledged by Confucius, or thofe who profefied to be his 
difciples. . 

OF thofe philofophers who profefs to believe and teach the im- 
mortality of the foul, Pythagoras is generally efteemed the moft emi- 
nent: but to fay nothing of the uncertainty we are under as to his 
real fentiments, when we confider that he afferted the immortality 
of the foul from this argument, that the foul was part of the divinity, 
and after it departed out of the body, went to the foul of the univerfe, 
to that which is congenial to itfelf ; when we corfider that he afferted 
its pre-exiftence, and that after death it tranfmigrated from one body 
to another, even to the bodies of beafts as well as men, we may 
prefume, that the doétrine, thus taught, could be of no great ad- 
vantage to mankind, and was hardly confiftent with a future ftate of 
vewards and punifhments, 

** Socrates, and after him Plato, feems to have believed the im- 
mortality of the foul, and a future ftate, and to have argued for it. 
‘They aflert many excellent — concerning the happinefs to.be en- 
joyed in a future life; they {peak of going to good men ; to the gods 
who are abfolutely good; and of obtaining the beft of good things 
after their departure out of this life. But all this feems to have been 
reprefented as the fpecial privilege of thofe, who having an earneft 
thirft after knowledge, addicted themfelves to the ftudy of philofophy ; 
that as for the common fort of good men, who had exercifed juttice 
and temperance, that they went into the bodies of animals of a gentle 
nature, or returned into human bodies, fuch as they had before. 
‘hey both of them feem to have believed in general, that there would 
hg a difference made in a future ftate, between good and bad men, 
aad 
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and that the one fhould be in a greater or lefs degree punifhed, and 
the other rewarded: but it muft be acknowledged, that they greatly 
obfcured and weakened the doctrine in point cf moral influences by 
fometimes fixing other fictions with it, and at other times talking very 


uncertainly about it. ; i 
*¢ From the fentiments of Cicero and Plutarch the doétor is alfo of 


opinion, That the doétrine of eternal life and happinefs, provided for 
all good men without exception, whether in a high or low condition, 
learned or unlearned, who lived foberly, righteoutly, and godly in the 
world, was not taught by the moft eminent of thote philofophers, who 
profeffed to believe the immortality of the foul and a future flate! 
‘Yo this he adds, ‘* That the molt ftrenuous advocates for the immor- 
tality of the foul, did not pretend to any certainty about it; their 
uncertainty on the contrary appeared upon many ferious and important 
occafions ; not only in their philofophical debates, but efpecially in 
their confolatory difcourfes on the death of their friends; and from 
hence they were led to affert the felf-fufficiency of virtue for com- 
pleat happinefs, without a future recompence: and that a fhort hap- 
pinefs is as good as am eternal one.” 

*« And is man nothing more than a relative and merely-formal 
being? A being that confifts only of properties, derived from 
merely the conftruction of its parts?”—This may be afked, and 
it may be again faid that modification and relation are not real 
cr pofitive beings, that where there are real qualities there muft 
exift fomething poffefling thefe qualities. But nothing is more 
certain that ali we know of the exiltence of external objects, is 
deduced from our fenfe of their properties, and all the materi- 
alifts in the world may be boldly defied to give one phyfical proof, 
or bring one folid argument, in favour of the exiftence of any 
fubftratum or abftra&t fubftance that poffeffes no fuch properties. 

What then, it may be faid, will become of individuality and 
perfonal identity of man? And yet, fhould I afk a man what he 
means by his individuality and perfonal identity, though he might 
refer to his own confcioufnefs for the reality of fuch exiftence, he 
mutt define it, if he were to define it properly, by the feveral re- 
lations in which he ftands to other beings, and by which he is 
diftinguifhed from them. Mr, Locke has referred the criterion 
of perfonal identity wholly to confcioufnefs ; but the critics above- 
mentioned have put a cafe, in which that argument appears de- 
fective. Suppofe, fay they, that a man fhould be fo much al- 
tered in fize, make, features, voice and fentiment, as not to be 
known by his former acquaintance ; which, by time and circum- 
ftance might poffibly happen. Suppofe farther, as might alfo 
happen, that by ficknefs or accident, his memory fhould be fo 
hurt or impaired as to make him entirely forget his former fitua- 
tion, relations and conneétions, how is the identity of fuch a 
perfon to be afcertained, and in what deth it confift ? 
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** Tt is on all hands allowed that, from the change effected by the 
accretion of chyle, and excretion of the humours, there may not re- 
main any part of his former corporeal fubftance. His external form 
and interior conftitution are fo altered that he is not known to be the 
fame perfon, either by himfelf or other. And yet, it is faid, he is 
the fame identical perton, from fome unchangeable individuality in 
the mind, or felf. But the real reafon is, that had the change been 
gradually effected in the prefence of others, they would ftill call him 
by the fame name, and would aét in regard to him in every refpect as 
before. So that we fee, if all the fubftance of a man’s body were 
changed, and its form and difpofition only transferred to other fub-« 
fiftance ; the perfon might remain ftill the fame; whereas if the form 
and difpofition were changed, though the corporeal fubftance fhould 
be ftill the fame, the perfon might not. Again, the identity of the 
perfon feems to depend on the circumftance of the change being ob- 
ferved by others, or remembered by himfelf. The man, altered as 
above fuppofed, is the fame man, if he be ftill called by the fame 
hame, live in the fame neighbourhood, and poffefs the fame family 
eitate: but had this change happened to him alone in a diftant unin- 
habited ifland, who would admit him to be the fame perfon? And 
yet can it be faid that man’s identity is merely circumflantial? Ac- 
cording to the teftimony of others, it appears that our identity cons 
fifts in the famenefs of our form; and, according to our own teftimony, 
it confifts in the famenefs of our reflection. That fuch a perfon would be 
the fame is, if by being the fame we mean as one numerically diftin® 
from all others; but ts perfonal identity merely negative, confifting 
only in not being any thing elfe? Seems to lay a great ftrefs on the 
certainty of our exiftence, from our confcioufnefs of it; but this con- 
fcioufnefs is but very imperfect. If a man did not himfelf remember 
that he had before borne a fimilar relation to the objects about him; 
he would never know himfelf to be the fame man; and, if ignorant 
of his perfonal identity, how iniperfect muf his knowledge of Ais ows 
exiftence be? But be this as it may, it appears pretty evident that pers 
fonal identity confifts not in the famenefs of any particular being, in- 
dependent of other beings; but in the famenefs of the relations which 
fuch being bears to all others. If you continue ftill to atk, what 
then is the being, abftracted from its qualities and relations? We an- 
fwer, we do not pretend to define, or even affert, the exiftence of, 
things without properties, qualities and relations, ‘The leaft excep- 
tionable idea we ‘can’ form of the firft elements of things, is, that 
they are durable a¢tions, or powers, produttive, by their combina- 
tion, of the various phenomena of nature. The internal fenfitive 
powers, exciting in organized bodies a fenfe of pleafure and pain, or 
caufing them to be aftected by the action cf external objects, doubt- 
lefs exift, as well as thofe powers imprefling the fenfe of fuch ob- 
jets ; but whether they are all homogencous ; whether they are fixed 
or fluétuating ftate; whether they have any exiitence as feparate 
agents, diftin¢t, and, in that fenfe, independent of the Deity; or 
whether they are to be conceived as feveral diftinét and confiant ex- 
ertions of that fupreme and felf-exiftent power; thefe points are, in 
our opinion, not to be determined by the ftrongeft efforts of the ha- 
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man underftanding, We refer, therefore, all thofe who are juftly foe 
licitous about the welfare of the human foul in a future ftate, to the 
comfortable affurances of that gofpel, which Mr. Search hath thought 
proper to lay afide ; being fully perfyaded, that if they do not find 
fatisfaction im the fcriptures, they may long feek it in vain, amidft 
the perplexity of metaphyfical difquifitions.” 

Mr. Seton feems anxious to know what is to become of Natu- 
ral Religion, if the natural immortality of the Soul is not fup- 
portable on the principles of philofophy. For my own part, I 
think natuyal religion, as it is called, of fo little ufe in a Chrif- 
tian country, that I am very little folicitous what becomes of it. 
The queftions he afks Dr. Prieftly are yet pertinent enough if 
put to him as a divine, the author of the Inftitutes, and editor 
of the Theological Repofitory. For as to the ufe of natural re- 
Vigion in elucidation of revealed, I look upon it in the light of an 
ideot holding a farthing candle to the meridian fun. Where 
life and immortaijty is brought to ight by the gofpel, I regard 
the propenfity of people to grope about by the /ight of nature, 
as an indication that they love darknefs better than light; though, 
not to be uncharitable, I do not always fuppofe it to be, be- 
caufe their deeds are evil. 

One word more in apology, or rather juftification of promul- 
gating every important truth, as foon as difcovered. Mr. Seton 
fays there is not a more certain and falutary truth in all philofo- 
phy than the common proverb, ‘ Truth is not to be fpoken at all 
times.” A proof that it is fuch, adds he, is that the gradual dif- 
covery of truth hath been the obje& both of the difpenfation of 
Providence and ceconomy of grace ever fince the world began. 
The promulgation of truths, whofe difcovery may affeét the mo- 
rals or peace of mankind, he fays, fhould be managed. But by 
whom managed ? —By the purblind difcoverers! who are frequently 
Jed by accident to the difcoyery ? Surely not ! May we not reafon- 
ably fuppofe that, a pre-difpofing and all-wife providence will 
not bring about the difcovery of any truth to individuals before 
the time proper for its general promulgation? I am, therefore, 
ftiil of Mr. Baxter’s opinion, that honeity is the beft policy, and 
that “‘ we fhould never diffemble any truth, for fear of its con- 
** fequences *,” 


Your’s, &c. 


o— *# * 2, 


», 7 « a bd 

* The fame author exprefsly declares alfo, that No truth by being known cap 
have a bad elect on the minds and lives of men,” Sce Baxter’s Enquiry into the 
Nature of the Human $ou'. Vol. £ pase 195. 
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ART. II. Notes and various Readings to Shakefpeare Part I. Con- 
tinued from Vol. I. Page 368, and concluded. 


Having given our readers an account of our author’s plan, in 
his own words, in a preceding Review, we come now to the per- 
formance of our, promife of making fome remarks and giving fome 
fpecimen of its execution. In matter for remark, indeed, we 
are forry to fay we are almoft altogether difappointed ; having 
met with nothing very worthy either of our or the reader’s notice, 
in wading, with the utmoft patience and perfeverance, through 
upwards of two hundred pages in quarto; all of them as enter- 
taining and important as the annexed quotations : which we in- 
fert in mere deference to the numerous admirers of Shakefpeare, 
and the reputation which Mr. Capel has formerly acquired, with 
fome of them, as a commentator on that poet, 

SPECIMEN OF THE GLOSSARY. 
Abieds (R. 3. 6, 31.) Caftaways, Perfons abjeéted. Lat. abjeéfi. 
kes able one (4. L. 94, 5.) undertake for him, anfwer for one’s 
Ability. 

to abode (3. H. 6. 100, 7 & H. 8.6, 28.) bode, forebode. 

to abrook (2. H. 6. 39. 21.) brook, endure, fuffer. 

to aby (m. 2. d. 46, 28.) abide, feel the Effet of a Thing, * 

Scapeme (/. J. 1. 3. 13 & 56, 1.) Academy. Lat. Academia. 

to atcite (2. H. 4. 31,17. T. A. 4, 13.) incite: alfo,—to fummon; 
Lat. accire. 

atcomplifben (m. of V. 60, 16. t. of the / 7, 11.) furnifh’d; alfo,— 
perform’d: Fre. accompli. 

Accord (a. y. 1.2. 5, 13-) Agreement, Union. to accord (R & J. 12, 
27.) to agree. accordant (m. a. a. x. 13, 30.) agreeable. 

Accuse (2. H. 6. 48, ro.) Accusation. 

Aches (T. of A. 81, 1.) Akes. 

to acquittance (R. 3. 80, 11.) acquit, be as an acquittance to. 

aDoptious (a. w. t. ¢. Ww. G, 1.) adoptive, adoptitious. 

to aDbantage (H. 5. 71-12. 2. g. of V. 50, 27.) improve, turn to 
Advantage: alfo.—profit, be of Advantage to. advantageable (H. 5. 
101, 7.) advantageous. 

_ adverfly (C. 34, 8.) wrongly. Lat. ex adverfo. 

to aDvertise (m. f. m. 4, 28 & 94, 13.) observe, attend to; ani- 
mum advertere. . 

abulterste (H. 28, 2 & R. 3. 93, 7.) adulterizing, or adulterating; 
Part. aét. of—to adulterate (&. J. 34, 9.) commit Adultery. 

_ Advocation (O. 75, 26.) Office and Act of an Advocate. 

afeard (M. 61, 12 & #. 50, 31.) posseff’d of Fear, frighted. 

Attetts (1,1. 1. 8, 7 & R, 2. 23, 29.) Affections. 
~ atfedtion’D (¢. 2. 30, 22.) affected, full of Affectation. 

Aflance (H. 5. 27, 24.) Reliance, Trutt. Fre. 

affin’a (T&S C. 17, 24. O. 4, 23 and 46, 13.) foin’d in Affinity: 
alfo,—bound, obligated, ty’d as by Affinity. 

Afhiftion (4. L. 59, 11 and M. 39, 31.) Dafhing, Battery; «ide- 
licit,—of a ftorm: the proper and primitive Senfe of the i 
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Afiisio, which is de “d of—aff'gere, to dafh or beat down to the 
Earth. 

toafftay (REF J. 71, 3.) affright. Fre. effraier. 

to affront (Cym. 92. 30; H. 58. 15; and T&C. 59, 31.) face, 
meet, meet inthe Face, ad Fronutem venire. Ital. affrontare. A€tont 
(Cym. 100. 23.) is a Subftantive form’d from this Verb in the Senfe 
above-given, whose proper Meaning is—Onfet. 

to affy (2. H. 6.73, 6. T. A. 5,1.) affure or betroth ; alfo,—te 
rely or pat Truit in. Fre. afier. 


SPECIMEN OF THE NOTES. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 
1. 10. 

rather than flack it} The verb in the old editions is ‘* /ack;” but 
this, having no attive fignification,—that is, not implying aGtion,—« 
cannot properly be oppos’d to ** fir up:” ** flack,” a reading of the 
three latter moderns.~—is the very term the place calls for ; and fo 
natural a correction, that he who does not embrace it, muft be under 
the influence of fome great preposseffion. 


Ao @ , 
O, that had! how fad a paffage tis !] Seeing Helena disorder’d; 
affected, as fhe imagines, by the mention of her father. “ Pals 


° 
ing 


has no extraordinary force in this place, but means fimply—a pa 
over: ** how fad a paffage ’tis !” how hard to be pafi’d over without 
emotion and forrow! — * Play” in 1.5, has been alter’d to—play’d; 
but very unneceffarily, to fay no more of it: it isa fubflantive of 
known fignification, and oppos’d to another fubfantive—** work.” 
D°, 23. 
her difpofttions fhe inherits, 8c ] The chenge of terms in this 
paffage, and the very uncommon fenfe that is put upon fome of 
them, have involv’d it in too much obfcurity. ‘* Di/pofitions,” mean 
—natural difpositions ; by implication, good one: and ‘ gifts,” 
the acquirements of education ; good ones, likewise: the firft he calls 
afterwards, ** fimplene/i;” and then, ** houcfy2?’ the other, with too 
much licence, virtuous gralities, virtues,” and (finally) ** goodne/s:” 
If the reader wiil carry this in his mind, he may be able to decypher 
the fpeech without a paraphrase; and will fee too the propriety of 
changing “ their” into * her’, with the Oxford editor. But it 
fhould not be conceal’d from him, that the fpeech has fome other 
defeéts befides these which are mention’d ; fuch as will draw upon it 
the cenfure of the grammarian and logician too: the latter will fay 
of it,—that what the Countefs is made to urge, is no fit reafon for 
entertaining the ‘* Aopfes’ that fhe {peaks of ; and the other will find 
a relative in it, that does not belong, as it fhould, to the fubftan- 
tive neareft at hand, but to another remote one; and these circum- 
ftances too have their fhare in the fpeech’s obicurity. 
5, IIs 
Laf. How underflaud «ve that ?| But the critick: may fay,—he une 
derftands better the words alluded to, than he does—why Lafeu makes 
fo pert a remark on them: is it, for that the author would make us 
timely 
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timely acquainted with a branch of this amiable character,—it’s un- 
thinking and frenchman-like livelinefs ? 
i, a4. 

He cannot want the beft,) i. e. the beit advice, better than can be 
given him by me, taxing modettly his own infufficiency ; the pro- 
curement of which advice, fays the fpeaker, muit be the neceffary 
confequence of the ** dove” his good deferts will draw on hime The 
third line before this, is printed thus in the folio ;—*‘* Fall om thy 
head. Farewell my Lord, The change made in the punctuation, and 
confequently in the addrefs, by the prefent editor, and what he has 
put in black character, can furely ftand in need of no words to explain 
or defend them: And the fame may alfo be faid of fome other 
changes: to wit, of that in 1. 4; of the infertion, 1. 8, in this 
page, and of that in the next at |. 5, the firft of which was made by 
the third modern. 

» 29s 
Looks bleak} But wherefore not—Jcok, fays an objeftor? Because 
“ wirtue’s freely bones,” which it accoids with, is put (poetically) for 
fteely-bon’d virtue. What follows, ny afk a little explaining, 
which take in these words. ** Withall,” that is—Add to this, that 
** qwifdem’ (perfons of underftanding) poor and thinly attir’d, may 
very often be feen to dance attendance on “ folly’? (men of flender ca- 

pacities) that riots in all fuperfluity. 

D®, 30. 

monarch.| This word (which fhould be accented upon the ultima) 
alludes, fomething covertly, to a being well known in the court of 
queen Elizabeth ; (fee the ‘* School” in—Monarcho) but is under- 
ftood by Parolles, and occasions his reply: That of Helen, which 
follows it, fignifiese—Nay, if you difclaim my appellation, fo do I 
yours.  ‘* Solely a coward,” fix lines above this, has the force of— 
and a coward,—(admiringly) one that ftands alone and by himéelf, 
not to be match’d. 


» &. 

Keep him out.] The Oxford editor a here the moft violent alteration 
that can well be conceiv’d, and the moft unneceflary ; owing evidently 
to an opinion, that ‘* keep out’? could have no other meaning than, 
“ barricade” which it is made a reply to: But “* keep out” may mean 
—keep at a diftance, let him not come near you; and that it is fo 
underjtood by the perfon ’tis fpoke to, is evinc’d by her reply, —** But 
be affaiss;” that is,—he will not keep his diftanee, he has made his 
approaches, and wiil attack us in form.c»Inftead of ** ratioual,” a lit- 
tle way lower, the fame editor has—zational, taking it from his pre- 
deceffor; but ** rational encreafe,” fonibes—encreake of beings that 
have reason :w And a fentence fome lines after this, ** He, that hangs 
himfelf, is a virgin,” has been needlefly tamper’d with too: ‘* is a 
virgin,” imports more than—is like a virgin, for it is the frongeft 
mode of expreffing fimilitude ; fignifying—is the thing itfelf, guilty 
of the very fame crime that fhe is guilty of, for ** wirginity murders 
itfelf; &c.vrThe emendation, |. 6, is found in the fourth oe 

only ; 
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only ; the other, 1. 17, in all of them, and fo is that in the opposite 
page. 
8, 24. 

Not my virginity yet.] With thould be fupply’d from the fentence 
before: ** Noe [with] my virginity yet ;” meating—that fhe would 
keep it a little longer; and is an evafive reply to a knavith queftion, 
The difcourfe grewing fomething too rich for her, is abruptly broken 
off; and the fanciful paflage that follows, as abruptly begun upon: 
the words that introduce it, are taken from the Oxford edition, ard 
happily chosen ; the chasm as compleatly filled up by them, as was 
ever done by words of that fort. 

10, 12. 

Our remedies &c.] This fententious and rhythmical fpeech is like 
others of the kind in this Author, clofe, and full of words of no u- 
sual fignification. ‘* Fated,” in the nex line, means—inhabited by 
fates; that is, in the opinion of men: ‘* Native,” a little lower, has 
the fenfe of—congenial ; and the line it occurs in, affords-a fubftan- 
tive—“ likes’’—that will not be found in our ampleft dictionaries. 
“© Weigh their pains in fenfe,” is—calculate over-nicely, what trouble 
and pain of the fenfe their undertaking mut put them to; and fo in- 
timidate themfelves by it, as to “* /uppose,” that ** ehat hath bern 
cannot be ;” which is certainly groundlefs, for (as fhe presently fub- 
joins) ** Who ever firove” &c. The means fhe takes afterwards then 
come into her thoughts, and fhe leaves the {cene with a declaration of 
trying them. 





ART. III. 4 Series of Experiments relating to Phofphori, and 
the Prifmatic Colours they are found to exhibit in the Dark. By 
B. Wilfon, F.R.S. and Member of the Royal Academy at Upfal. 
Yogether with a Tranflation of Two Memoirs of the Bologna Aas, 
upon the fame Subject, By F. B. Beccari, Profeffor of Philofophy 
at Bologna. 4to. 6s. Dodfley*. 

The Bologna ftone, fo remarkable for its property of thining 
in the dark, having accidentally engaged the attention of the 
naturalifts, and given rife to a number of éurious experiments, 
refpecting the luminous appearance of a variety of phofphori ; 
thofe experiments have been fince defignedly extended to other 
fubftances; from which an unexpetted exhibition of furprizirig 
appearances of the like kind hath difplayed itfelf to inquifitive 
obfervers. Among thefe none hath been more fiiccefsful, prior 
to our Author, than the learned Beccari of Bologna; of whofe 
refearches, Mr. Wilfon makes honourable mention. 

_ ** This excellent obferver, fays he, by great patience and induftry, 

joined to very great abilities in philofophical enquiries, made maay 

new difcoveries, which he publifhed in two memoirs in the Bologna 
atts forthe years 1744 and 1745, upon this fubjeét; from which it 


* Announced in our Review for April lait. 
appears, 
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appears that the family of phofphori have been by him extended to 
an amazing number. Some fhining with a greater, and others with 
a lefs light, after having been expdfed to the fun for a few feconds, 
and then removed fuddenly into the dark. 

** The moft brilliant phofphori which he difcovered, were from 
linen, paper, fome earths, ftones, gums, and even the human kin: 
befides others, when they were properly dried or roafted. Thofe 
memoirs containing fo many curious faéts, and this undertaking of 
mine being a kind of fequel to his difcoveries, I have thought it not 
improper to publifh a traflation of them at the end of this work: as 
they may ferve to illuftrate each other, and render the whole of this 
enquiry more eafy to be underftood.” 

Mr. Wilfon proceeds to defcribe the apparatus, which differed 
a little from that of profeflor Beccari, and to enumerate the 
various experiments he made on different fubftances ; beginning 
with thofe on paper; in the courfe of which he makes the 
following remark on a paffage in Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory of Vifion. 

** Dr. Prieftley, in his hiftory of Beccari’s difcoveries, has men- 
tioned a very remarkable experiment. He tells us that Beccari 
found, that paper, after it had been made red hot, and cooled again, 
was an excellent phofphorus*. I muftown, that upon ftricteft re- 
fearch into the work to which he refers, I have not been able to find 
any fuch account. Nordo I conceive in what manner paper can 
have been made red hot, and afterwards cooled, without beng re- 
duced to afoes, I fhould neverthelefs be greatly obliged to the 
Jearned hiftorian who relates the experiment, for an explanation of 
his meaning, if he can point out the paffage to which his elaborate 
work refers.” 

Among other fubftances, Mr. Wilfon remarks, that there are 
many diamonds, and fome of different colours, which fhine very 
well and appear lucid throughout ; while others, and thofe very 
fine ones, give little or no light: which obfervation agrees with 
thofe of Mr. Boyle, Du Fay, Profeffor Beccari and others. 

** I had a fingular opportunity, fays he, by the favour of Lord 
Pigot, of examining ix ‘the dark his exceeding fine diamond, it be- 
ing the moft valuable one in this kingdom from its water and fize, 
and weighing two hundred grains. ‘The great luftre and magnitude 
of it, eee unfet, were flattering circumftances that it would pro- 
duce a confiderable phofphoric light. But our expeétations were 
greatly difappointed by making the experiment. For inftead of per- 
ceiving a brilliant phofphoric appearance, we only were able to ob- 
ferve light enough from it to pronounce its prefence, after it had 
been expofed to the fun. The degree of this light did not exceed 
that produced from the red and green feathers mentioned before. 


* ¢ Beccarius himfelf fufpected that many other changes inthe internal ftructure of 
bodies were made by the light of the fun, and he was fatisfied that feveral fub- 
ftances which had the property of imbibing light, were much injured by them im 
that refpe&. He found that paper, after it had been made red hot aad cooled 
again was an excellent phofphorus of thiskind , but he was fatisfied notwithfiand- 
ing his firft fufpicions to the contrary, that it was greatly injured by being expofed 
to the light.’ Dr. Prieitley’s Hitt. of Vifion, Light, and Colours, p. 332. 
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«¢ The fame noble lord, who was extremely obliging and ready ta 
promote the enquiry I had in hand, produced a large brilliant drop, 
which was alfo unfet. This diamond gave no better light than the 
former. 

- * But a large yellow diamond, / in a ring, and which belonged 
to the fame nobleman, produced a very good light, that lafted feyeral 
minutes. 

** Some diamonds of lefs value, which were alfo fet, and fome of 
different colours, were phofphori: but fome fhone better than others. 

“© Two rubies, a faphire, topaz, and aqua marine, which were 
very large and fine in toeir kind, gave no light. 

«© The opal gave a pretty good’light, but a fine emerald only an 
indifferent one. 

** The cat’s eye made as indifferent an appearance: but a very 
Jarge pearl in Lord Pigot’s collection fucceeded better : the light of 
which being nearly equal to that which paper gives without heat, and 
the duration of it was about twelve feconds. 

‘« Befides thefe gems, I was favoured with feveral more of con- 
fiderable value by Lord Seaforth : and particularly a yellow diamond 
that was fet tranfparently, which gave a moderate light, though it 
rained heavily at the time ef obferving it. I mention the circum- 
jlance of tranfparency, becaufe the yellow diamond belonging to 
Lord Pigot defcribed above, had a foil underneath it.” 

Mr. Wilfon proceeds to the defcription of a great number of 
well-conceived experiments, on the exhibition of colours, arifing 
from the mixture of calcarious fubftances, feverally, with folu- 
tions of copper, gold, filver, iron, tin, fulphur, vitriol, core- 
rofive fublimate, &c. 

Next follow experiments on acids without mixture; on alca- 
line falts ; neutral falts ; on metals, and a diverfity of fubftances 
too numerous to particularife, 

‘* During the making thefe experiments, fays our Author, I took 
every opportunity in my power to learn whether the prifmatic 
colours, in phoiphoric fubftances, had been difcovered by any of the 
learned who have written upon the fubje& of phofphori. Hitherto I 
have not been able to make cut any more than that a red: light has 
been obferved in two or thee different phofphori, and particularly in 
ene by the celebrated Marggraaf, which:is mentioned in a memoir of 
his printed in the Berlin acts for 1750, vol. vi. p. 156. 

‘* La folution d’écailles d’huitre faite dans l’efprit de nitre, préci- 
pitée par lefprit de vitriol, & calcinée avec les charbons, donnera 
une lumiere rouge.” ; 
‘© When I firft read the account of this experiment, it appeared 
fomewbat fingular to me, that the phofphoric preparation therem 
defcribed gave only a red colour in the dark, notwithftanding it had 
been expoied to a charcoal fire: but, wpon a little reflection, I have 
fince fuipected, that the heat M. Marggraaf employed was either 
too violent, or tod Jong continued; for I have frequently obferved, 
that the colours, which the’ thells exhibit, may be entigely deftroyed 
in 
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im both thefe cafes; nay, I even fufpect, that the purple colour is 
generally occafioned by a 4/ heat than any of the other colours. 

‘* Had I met with this curious experiment of M. Marggraaf’s before 
{ obferved the prifmatic colours at firft, it is not improbable but that 
this undertaking of mine would have been fhortened confiderably, 
by falling upon a different train of experiments, However, fince 
the method I have taken hath been produétive of fome material in- 
formation, it may, upon the whole, perhaps, be as well as it is; for 
in thefe curious refearches, where a feries of experiments were my 

uide, many circumftances confpired to throw more light upon the 
fubje& than I might probably have found by proceeding upon a diffe- 
rent plan. 

‘* In confequence of my fteadily purfuing thofe experiments, flep 
by ftep with great application and induftry, and obferving every 
¢jrcumftance in each experiment with all the care and attention I was 
able, in hopes of tracing out fome fecret principle upon which the 
phofphoric power depended, chance threw into my way fo uncommon 
an objeét, that I confidered it as a treafure in experimental philofophy 
to exercife my moderate talents upon. No day paffed, from that 
time to the completion of thefe obfervations, without making fome 
new experiments, or enlarging my ideas; and, after having extended 
my refearches fo far as to be able, at all times, by the fimpleft 
means, to produce the prifmatic colours fo very intenfe and beauti- 
ful, without ever failing in my attempts; it now appears a matter of 
yery great furprife, how I avoided {tumbling upon the difcovery 
immediately after I had obferved the effe¢ts upon the fhells that were 
calcined in the cracked crucibles mentioned before in an early part 
pf this work. Whata deal of fatigue and trouble would the putting 
of an oyfter-fhell into the fire have prevented! who would have 
thought that fo fimple an operation could have produced fuch extra- 
ordinary appearances? and that thofe appearances, fimple as the 
operation is, fhould have efcaped the obfervations of philofophers, 
and thofe particularly who have interefted themfelves in thefe matters 
for fo many years pait? But experience teaches us daily, that, dur- 
ing an over eagernefs in our purfuits to attain fome favourite point, 
we generally overlookvothers of a more extraordinary nature. Perfe- 
verance, in the end, however, fometimes makes great amends for 
thofe overfights, by difclofing gradually the objeé&t we are in fearch 
after; but it muft be acknowledged, that chance is frequently more 
generous, by removing the veil at once, when we the leaft think of 
it. For my part, I have been greatly obliged to chance upon this 
and many other occafions; and, had it not been frequently taken 
notice of before, I fhould have enumerated fome of the greateft dif- 
coveries that have been made by others entirely through accident. 

‘* In this work we have fhewn, by a great variety of experiments, 
how the prifmatic colours may be exhibited in the dark as phofphori. 
Why may not chance hereafter, by fome lucky combination of cir- 
cumitances, again produce fome difcovery, in confequence of thofe 
extraordinary appearances, that may turn out to be of far greater ini- 
portance? Attention and induftry feldom fail of producing fomething 
worthy the notice of philofophers.” , 
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To this laft reflection we readily fubfcribe ; admitting that 
the world is greatly obliged by the induftry.of fuch philofophers, 
who give themfelves fo much trouble and beftow fo large a por- 
tion of their time, to inveftigate the phenomena of nature. At 
the fame time, however, we cannot help remarking how much 
more fuccefsful they are at experiment than at conjecture : for 
fuch we muft call moft of the theoretical conclufions they deduce 
from their prattical obfervations: it would be ungrateful and in- 
vidious to particularize any fuch in the publications of fo pro- 
feffed and ingenuous an experimentalift, as the Author of the 
work before us, 





ART. IV. Philofophical Tranfaéctions. Vol. LXV. For the Year 

1775. Part I. Continued fram page 115, and concluded. 

The next, and only, articles we fhall farther particularly 
notice, are the Vth and VIth, containing the account of a cu- 
rious mufical inftrument brought from the South Seas; with 
remarks on the fame, and obfervations on the nofe flute of 
Otaheite. 

“ Art. V. Account of a Mufical Infirument, which was brought by 
Captain Fourneaux from the Ifle of Amfterdam, in the South Seas to 


London, in the year 1774, and given to the Royal Society. By Fou 


Steele, Iefq. in a Letter to Sir Fobn Pringle, Bart. P.RS§. 
TO SIR JOHN PRINGLE, BART. P.R.S. 
Margaret-fireet, Cavendrfb-fquare, 
SIR, December 1, 1774. 

** Agreeableto your requeft, I have examined the curious fyftem 
of pipes, brought by Captain Fourneaux from the South Seas. The 
refult of my experiments are herewith inclofed. The inftrument 
was fo new to me, thatI fhould be forry its reputation fhould rett 
jutirely on my report, as I think an expert blower of the German 
flute might make further difcoveries ; towards which, my obferva- 
tions, whether perfeétly accurate or not, may in fome meafure ferve 
asa guide. The accident of a flat third, coming in the ftead of a 
fharp one, from thepipes 6. 7. 8. and 9. is fo extraordinary, that I 
fufpected, for fome time, the lowett (or fundamental) tones of thofe 
pipes were a quarter tone (or diefis) lower than I have marked them ; 
but, after repeated trials, and by the beft judgement I could form by 
my ear, and by comparifon with another inftrument, I gave up that 
fuipicion ; and heing confirmed in the opinion, that the moft acute 
tones I could obtain from thofe four pipes, were minor thirds to the 
moit grave, I have ventured to mark them fo. The reafon why there 
was room for my doubt above mentioned is, becaufe the difference of 
hotter or colder, moifter or dryer, has a fenfible effeét on the acute- 
nefs or gravity of the tones. 

I am, Sir, with great regard, your moft humble fervant, 
JOSHUA STEELE.” 
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“© Explanation of the fyftem of mufical pipes brought from the Ile of 
Amfterdam in the South Sea, by Captain Fourneaux, to London, anné 
1774, from experiments made by Mr. Steele. , 

‘¢ The manner of blowing thefe pipes, in making thefe experi- 
ments, was the fame as people ufe to whiftle in the pipe hole of a 
drawer key. Of the tones, marked on the drawing, the upper feries, 
which are exaét fifths to the lower, are eafieft produced by an unex- 
perienced perfon ; and the lower feries, which we will call fanda- 
mentals, with fomewhat more addrefs and a weaker blaft. Befide the 
above mentioned tones, if the velocity of the breath be increafed a 
little, the five firft pipes will give o€tavesto the fundamentals ; and 
if farther increafed, fharp thirds, or tierces, above thefe o€taves.. In 
the pipes 6. 7. 8. and g. I could neither make the oétaves to the fun- 
damentals, nor the fharp tierces ; but in their ftead, the minor, or 
flat-third, above the o€tave came, when the breath was urged beyond 
the degree requifite to produce the fifth. ‘This minor third is an. ac- 
cident out of the natural order of tones produced from fimple tubes, 
which I do not pretend to account for. Here following, are fet 
down the notes of the feveral tones which I produced from each pipe; 
but, in order to bring them more within compafs of the fcale of 
five Its, they are written an ottave lower than they really are on the 
pipes. And alfo thofe tones which come with moft eafe are wrote in 


minims, as P or d 


thofe in the next degree, in crotchets, as J or r 


thofe flill more difficult, in quavers, as [ or J 
and the moft difficult in femiquavers, as b or 4 


3d and sth ne : 

pipes unifons Seen 4th pipe OEE 
: th and oth 

“ oaeae pipes unifons =a 


Sth pipe 








Thefe tones are adapted to Englith con/ort pitch, by the above notes: 
From whence it is evident, that an expert performer may exhibit the 
following feries, and perhaps alfo the o¢tave to the fundamental 


Gest videlicet, oe though I-could not, which feries is fuf- 


ficient for an infinite number of airs: 
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Zn this feries the notes marked in minims, being thofe which are eafieft 
to be founded, furnith two fyftems which correfpond with the defini. 
tions of the diatonic and chromatic genera, according to Euclid, who 
defcribes the diatonic in defcending, xald révor, % Tovory, x) 7 Sine ; 
and in afcending, x26’ juilonoy, X) Tovey x) Tér0r- Tone te 


as Grated defcending, and Ast = afcending, 
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And the chromatic thus, xail& reinuilénor, x) meblovior, x») tyuslonov, in 
defcending ; and afcending, xa’ iysildnor, 1) tyailnier, %) Teinuslonor. 


as As Fd defcending, and Orda rt afcending, 


and a tone, 
and 

a femitone. 

a femitone, 

and a tone, 

and a tone. 


ft 








Interval of 

3 femitones, 
and 1 femitone. 
and 1 femitone. 

Interval of 

1 femitone. 
and 1 femitone. 
and 3 femitones. 


* But as the enharmonic genus requires intervals of the diefs, or 
quarter tone, and as it did not appear by thefe experiments, that the 
pipes could exhibit any founds by fuch intervals, I conclude they are 
not capable of performing according to the enharmonic divifion of 
the tetrachord. 

“© VI, Remarks on a larger Syftem of Reed Pipes from the Ife ff 
Amfterdam, with fome Obfervations on the Nofe Flute of Otabeite. By 
Fofoua Steel, Efquire. , 

TO SIR JOHN PRINGLE, BART. P.R.S. 
SIR, Margaret-fircet, Feb. 21, 1775. 

** The notice taken of my fmall endeavours, by your illuftrious 
fociety, does me much more honour than I deferve ; however, I re- 
ceive it, as Lought, with refpe& and gratitude. I now indlofe to 
you fach farther remarks as I have been able to make, by repeated 
trials, on the laft reed pipes you brought me from Mr. Banks; 
which, though much larger, and more in number, are of the fame 
genus with the former. I have alfo examined the nofe-flute of Ota- 
heite, which Mr. Banks favoured me with ; and I find it gives only 
four founds, with the firft degree of breath, which are, in an afcend- 
ing feries, by a femitone, a tone, and a femitone, Thus noted in 
cenfort pitch, ; 


4. 








i 


Interval of 

a femitone, 

and a tone, 
and 

a femitone. 
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If urged with a ftronger breath, it will give oftaves above thefe; but 
jt then becomes ill in tune: and I underftood from Mr. Banks, the 
natives of Otaheite.ufe no more than thofe firft four founds, Were f 
to give thefe notes denominations according to our fyem of mufic, 
they fhould be diftinguithed thus, 


+} harp feventh, 


key note. 
LI fecond, 
LU fat third, 





. 





Notwithitanding the {mall extent of this feries, yet, by the aid of 
varying the meafure, it is capable of feveral different melodies, 
though the general caft of them will be melancholy. © As for 
example, 














Thefe two fpecimens of melody, adapted to the nofe-flute, are, har- 
monically, the fame, though rhythmically different; the latter 
having. a degree of vivacity more than the former, in proportion to 
its meafure of time ; two bars of the firft, being equal, in length, to 
three of the fecond. 
. Tam, Sir, with great regard, your very humble fervant, 
JOSHUA STEELE. 

** Remarks on the larger Syfem of Reed Pipes from the Ile of Amfter- 
dam. 

‘* The fpecific difference between this.and the finaller fyitem, de- 
feribed before, will be underftood from the following obfervations. 
It confifts of ten pipes, joined together in the fame manner as thofe 
of the fmaller fyftem. The fir nine pipes exhibit to the eye the 
fame figure as the fyftem before ,defcribed in the drawing; and. the 
tenth pipe (which is the additional) is a little longer than N® 4, 
For in this larger fyftem, N° 8. is thirteen inches long; N® 4. 
thirteen and a half, nearly; and N° 10. is fourteen inches. ‘The 
founds which each pipe exhibits onfily, ave marked in minims, as 
follows, and are noted agreeable to confort pitch : 


N° 3. 
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As the upper minims are fixths to thofé next under them, it follows, 
from the law of harmonic founds, that the lower minims are fifths 
to the fundamental founds of thefe pipes, which are written in 
quavers, to thew that they are very difficult to be produced. The 
upper minims of N® 1. 2. 3+ 4. 5. and alfo of 10, are fharp thirds, 
or rather, major tenths, to the fundamental found of each pipe. 
And the upper minims of N° 6. 7. §. and g. are nearly minor tenths 
to their fundamentals; which circumftance feems to agree with what 
I remarked in the fmaller fyftem, as an extraordinary property, 
touching the minor thirds. * But I will not yet affert that this pro- 
perty is altogether natural, becaufe I found fome of thefe latter pipes 
were partly obftruéted by accidental rubbifh, which was drawn out 
with difficulty ; fo. that 1 pretend not to decide,- whether the caufe of 
their being, not quite, in the fame proportion of tune, asI found in 
the firft fyftem, arifes from fome cafual injury, or from original in- 
tention, or original inaccuracy. + I have faid,. the upper minims 
of N°. 6. 7.8. and g. are nearly minor tenths to their fundamentals; 
becaufe, in faét, I found them fomething more than: minor, and yet 
not major; wherefore I have ufed the mark (3%),.0f a triple crofs, 
to fignify fomething more than (x), the double crofs; and the mark 
of (x), a fingle crofs, tofignify a diefs, or fomething lefs than (x), 
the double crofs; which laft, in the modern pra€tice of mufic, always 
means to fay, plus a /emitone, neither more or lefs, For though the 
nicety of the diefs is ftealing infenfibly into the fancy of fingers, and 
of fome other elegant moles performers, it is not as. yeradopted, 
or ufed as fuch, in the notation of modern mufic.° The interval 
between N° 1. and 2. in thefe pipes, is only of two femitotes ; 
whereas, that between the N° 1. and 2. of the former fyftem, was of 
three femitones. The feries N° z. 3.4. and 5. and the feries N° 6. 
. 8. and g. (both of which I have diflinétly marked within bars) 
id fimilar intervals in both fyftems (making allowance, for what I 
have faid above between * and +.) Where I imagine thefe to have 
been the original-extent of the whole modulating feries, like the 
double tetrachord of the Greeks, and that the N° 1..and N° 10. are 
additionals at pleafure; as, in the fmaller fyftem, the interval be- 
tween N° 1. and 2. was a femitone greater than that between N° x. 
and 2. in the larger fyftem; and N° 10. in the fmaller fyitem (firit 
examined) was totally omitted, though I have feen two others which 
had it. The founds in this larger fyitem are feven tones lower than 
thofe of the fmaller, which correfponds with the difference of their 
dimenfions ; the pipe N° 4. in this fyftem meafuring nearly thirteen 
inches and a half in length, with diameter feemingly proportional ; 
whereas the N° 4. in the fmaller fy tem meafured only feven inches and 
a quarter. By increafing the velocity of the blaft, I found thefe pipes 
. gave 
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‘gave founds ftill higher, which were fourths above the upper minims, 
or odfave and fixth} above the fundamentals ;-and with a little more 
force, tritones, or foarp fourths, above the upper minims, which weve 
oftave and flat fevenths above the fundamentals. But thefe two (the 
4th and fharp 4th above the upper minims) fhould rather. be con- 
fidered as one note of latitude, which by more or lefs velocity, or force 
of breath, makes in N° 1. 2. 3. 4. §. and 10. either a fharp 6th or 
a flat 7th, toeach of the fundamentals; or in the N° 6, 7. 8 and 
g. either a flat or fharp 6th. 


fharp 6th, 


* 


fundamental fundamental 
N° 8. N° 10. 


«© This note of latitude is common to all tubes, trumpets, 
horns, &c. 
The following notes mark the afcending feries of the founds of 


this larger fy{tem, omitting the fundamentals, and giving only thofe 
which are more eafily obtained. 


The numerical figures fhew from which pipe the notes were pro- 
duced. 


es Boe ewes N° 10 “a4 6 
- 4 8. 5. ge 2.6. 1 4.8.5. 9g. 2. 6. 1. 
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Fifths above the fuppofed funda- 


mentals, produced by a gentle 
blatt. 


Tierces, or tenths, above the fup- 
pofed fundamentals, produced 
by a ftronger blait. 





The experiments on the dipping needle, made by Mr. Hut- 
chins at the defire of the Royal Society, and contained in this 
volume of their Tranfafions, are curious and merit attention, 


though we cannot with any propriety find farther room for the 
prefent article, 


ART. 
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ART. V. Archaeologia: or Mifcellaneous Tracts relating. te An- 
tiquity.  Publifhed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Continued from page 102, and concluded. 


Article XXV. Contains obfervatians on the infcriptions upon 
three ancient marbles, faid to have been brought from Smyrna, 
and now in the Britifh Mufeum. 

Of thefe marbles, their fculpture and infcriptions, are given 
elegant copper plates. 

Art. XXVI. An account of an undefcribed Roman ftation in 
Derbythire. 

Illuftrated by a ground plan of Melandra Caftle, and an in- 
{cription found on the fpot. 

Art. XXVII, An account of fome ancient Englifh hiftorical 
paintings at Cowdry, in Suffex. 

Thefe paintings are of fcenes exhibited in the hiftories of 
France and England, about the middle of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Art. XXVIII. An account of opening one of the largeft bar 
rows on Sandford Moor, Weftmoreland. 

Art. XXIX. Difcoveries in a barrow in Derbyfhire. 

Difcoveries of no great importance. 

Art. XXX. Extraét of a letter from the Rev. Mr. George Law 
to Mr, Paton of Edinburgh, 

This article relates to the opening of the ancient burial places 
in the Links of Skail in Orkney. Of one of which is given an 
engraved view and fection. 

Art. XXXI. On the expiration of the Cornifh language. 

This article is a letter from the Hon. Daines Barrington, 
and is fomewhat curious. The precife time, fays Mr. Barring- 
ton, when any ancient language ceafes to be fpoken by the in- 
habitants of a country, feems to be interefting not only to the 
philologift, but to the antiquary: we fhall, therefore, extract the 
oral teftimony contained in this article refpeéting the decay of 
the Cornith. 

“* My brother Captain Barrington broughta French Eaft India 
thip into Mount’s Bay, in the year 1746 (to the beft of my recollec- 
tion), who told me, that when he failed from thence on a cruife 
toward the French coaft, he took with him from that part of Cornwall 
a feaman who fpoke the Cornifh language, and who was underftood 
by fome French feamen of the coaft of Bretagne, with whom he 
«afterwards happened to have occafion to converfe. 

“ I myfelf made a very complete tour of Cornwall in 1763; and 
recollecting what I had thus heard from my brother, I mentioned to 
feveral perfons of that county, that I did not think it impoffible I 
might meet with fome remains of the language, who however con- 
fidered it as entirely loft. : 

«« I fet out from Penfance however with the landlord of the prin- 
cipal inn for my guide, towards the Sennan, or moft weitern point, 
an 
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and when I approached the village, I faid, that there muft probably 
be fome remains of the language in thofe parts, if any where, as the 
village was in the road to no place whatioever; and the only ale- 
houte announced itfelf to be the laff in England. My guide however 
told me, that 1 fhould be difappomnted ; but that if I would ride ten 
miles about in my return to Penfance, he would carry me toa village 
called Moufehole, on the weftern fide of Mount’s Bay, where thére 
was an old woman called Dolly Pentraeth*, who could fpeak Cortnith 
very fluently., Whilft we were travelling together towards Moufehole, 
linquired how he knew that this woman fpoke Cornifh, when he 
informed me, that he frequently went from Penfance to Moufehole 
to buy fith, which were fold by her ; and that when he did not offer 
a price which was fatisfactory, fhe grumbled to fome other old wo- 
men in an unknown tongue, which he concluded therefore to be the 
Cornihh.. 

** When we reached Moufehole, I defired to be introduced as a 
perfon who had laid a wager that there was no one who could con- 
verfe in Cornifh: upon which: Dolly Pentraeth fpoke in an angry 
tone of voice for two or three minutes, and in a language which 
founded. very like Welth. 

«¢ The hut in which fhelived was in a very natrow lane, oppofite 
to two rather better cottages, at the doors of which two other wo- 
men ftood, who were advanced in years, and who I obferved were 
laughing at what Dolly Pentraeth faid to me. 

“© Upon this I afked them whether fhe had not been abufing me ; 
to which) they anfwered, * Very heartily, and becaufe I had fuppofed 
* the could not fpeak Cornifh,’ I then faid, that they muft be able 
to talk the language; to which they anfwered, that they could not 
fpeak i¢ readily; but that they underftuod it, being only ten of 
twelve years younger than Dolly Pentraeth. I continued. ninéor 
fen days in Cornwall after this; but found that my friends, whom 
I had left to the eaftward, continued as incredulous almok as they 
were before, about thefe laft remains of the Cornith language,, be- 
caufe (amongft other reafons) Dr. Borlafe had fuppofed, in his 
Natural; Hiltory of the county, that it had entirely ceafed to be 
fpokent+ ; it was alfourged, that as he lived within four or five miles 
of the old woman at Moufehole, he mutt confequeritly have heard 
of fo Singular a thing as her continuing to ufe the vernacular tongu¢. 


® This name in Welth fignifies, at the end of the fond. 

+ Dr. Borlafe’s words are the following ; ‘ That we may attend it to the grave ¢ 
* this langpage is now altogether ceafed, fo asnot to be fpoken any where in con 
* verfation.” Nat Mift. of Cornwall, p.316. If Dr. Borlafe had even heard of this 
old woman, who lived within four miles of him, he would certainly have here made 
mention of her, as well,as compleated from her his Cornith Vocabulary, Nor was 
it probably the fa& in 1758, (when Dr. Borlafe publithed his. Natwral Hiftory) that 
the language had altogether ceafed, fo 28 not to be {poten ony where in converfation, becaufe 
it is not impofiible that the i¢aman who was on board Captain Barrington’s fhip in 
1746 might be then {till alive, as well as feveral others. It muftalfo be recollected, 
that ten years afier Dr. Borlafe’s publication, two old women (neighbours to Dolly 
Pentraeth) underitood what the taid ; as alfo that the frequently grambled to them 
ia Cornith, when a proper price was not offered for her fith. 

“I had 
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‘« T had fcarcely faid or thought any thing more about this mat- 
ter, till laft fummer having mentioned it to fome Cornith people, I 
found that they could not credit that any perfon had exifted within 
thefe five years who could fpeak their native language ; and therefore - 
though IT imagined there was but a fmall chance of Dolly Pentraeth’s 
continuing to live, yet I wrote to the Prefident, then in Devonthire, 
to defire that he would make fome inquiry with regard to her; and 
he was fo.obliging as to procure me information from a gentleman 
whofe houfe is within three miles of Moufehole ; a confiderable part 
of whofe letter I fhall fubjoin. iia 

* Dolly Pentraeth is fhort of ftature, and bends very much with 
* old age, being in her eighty-feventh year, fo lufty however as to 
‘ walk ‘hither (viz. to Cattle Horneck) above three -miles,;#n bad 
* weather, in the morning and back again. She is fomewhat deaf, 
“* but herintellects feemingly not impaired ; has a memory fo good, 
* that the remembers perfectly well, that about four or five years agp 
“at Moufehole (where the lives) fhe was fent for toa gentleman, whe, 
* being a ftranger, had a curiofity to hear the Cornifh. lan Ge 
“which fhe was famed for retaining and {peaking fluently ; -an thet 
* the inn-keeper, where the gentleman camé'ftorh, attended him,’ 

[This gentleman was myfelf; however, ‘I did not prefume to /end 
for her, but «wasted upon her.] ; 

* She does indeed at this time talk Cornith as readily as others do 
* Englifh, being bred up from a child to know no other language ; 
* nor could fhe (if we may believe her) talk a word of Englith be- 
* fore fhe was palt twenty years of age; that, her father being a 
‘ fifherman, fhe was fent with fith'to Penfance at .twelve years old, 
«and fold them in the Cornith language, which the inhabitants in 
* general (even the gentry) did then well underftand. She is pofi- 
* tive, "however, that there is neither in Moufehole, or in any other 
* part of the county, any perfon who knows any thing of it, or at 
* leaft can eonverfe in it, She is poor, and maintained partly by 
* the parifh, and partly by fortune-telling, and gabbling of Cornith.’ 

Art, XXXII. On the defcent of titles of honour, particularly 
baronies through the female line. 

Art. XXXIl. A defcription of the Carn Braich y Dinas, on 
the fummit of Pen-maen-mawr in‘ Carnartvonthire, by Governor 
Pownall. 

Iihuftrated by a copper plate. 

Art. XXXIV. A letter from Mr. Pegge to Dr. Percy, on the 
minftrels among the ancient Saxons. 

An ingenuous and candid confeffion of Mr. Pegge’s miftake in 
his obfervations on what Dr. Percy had written on the fubje&t. 

Art. XXXV. Remarks on the abbey church of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, in Suffolk. 

_ diluftrated by two plates; the one a ground plan of the 
abbey, fhewing the additions that might be made to Sir James 
Burrough’s plan; the other a view of the ruins of the weft front, 


as they now appear, with the three houfes built in the arches of 
the 
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the three great doors and other additional buildings; exhibiting 
‘a grotefque and whimfical appearance. 

Of the eight following articles, our readers will be fatisfied 
with the fimple tities, after obferving that moft of them are ac- 
companied with plates, that not only ferve to illuftrate each fub- 
je&, but afford an emb.llifhment to the work,-that doth henour 
both to the tafte and liberality of this very refpeCtable and. in- 
genious Society *. 

Art. XXXVI. Remarks on the firft noble, coined 18 Ed- 
ward Ill. A D. 1344, wherein a new and more rational interpre- 
tation is given of the Jegend on the reverfe. By the Rev. Mr. 
Pegec. 

Art. XXXVH. Obfervations on the Corbridge altars.- By the 
Hon. Daines Barrington. In a letter to the Prefident. 

Art. XXXVIL. Obfervations on the Corbridge altar, defcrib- 
ed in the fecond volume p. 92. Ina letter to the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, Vice-prefident, from Thomas Martell, D.D, Secre- 
tary. 

Art. XXXIX. An account of fome ancient Roman infcriptions, 
lately difcovered in the Provinces of Iftria and Dalmatia, with 
remarks. In a letter to the Rev. Dr, Mills, Dean of Exeter, and 
Prefident to the Society of Antiquaries, from John Strange, Efq. 

Art. XL. Further obfervations on Pen-maen-mawr. By Go- 
vernor Pownall. In a Letter to Mr. Gough. ani 

Art. XLI. An account of fome Irith antiquities. By Governor 
Pownall. 

Art. XLII. Obfervations on two jewels in the poffeflion of Sir 
Charles Mordaunt, Bart. By the Rey. Mr. Pegge. 

Art. XLIII. An account of the body of King Edward the Firft, 
as it appeared on opening his tomb in the year 1774. By Sir 
Jofeph Ayloffe, Bart. V.P.S.A. and S.A.S, 

Art. XLIV. A letter from Sir William Blackftone, Knt. to the 
Hon, Daines Barrington, defcribing an antique feal; with fome 
obfervations on its original, and the two fucceffive controverfies 
which the difufe of it afterwards occafioned. 

The feal here defcribed, of which is alfo given a neatly en- 
graved plate, was found fome years ago in pulling down an old 
houfe in Oxford; it is of copper with a brafs handle; and ap- 
pears to have been engraved under fome of the princes of the 
houfe of Tudor. Of the controverfies attending its difufe, Sir 
Wiiliam gives the following account. 

‘* ‘This fpecies of feals has been rarely, if ever, noticed by any of 
our legal antiquaries : and the feals themfelves, from their fcarcenefs, 
as well as the controverfies they afterwards ‘occafioned, may be re- 


* The plates contained in this yolume, executed in a mafterly manner moftly by 
vere te 


Bafire, arg ia number twenty. 


garded 
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garded as no vulgar curiofity. Their fcarcenefs has arifen from the 
very fhort period of time during which they continued in ufe, and 
zeal with which it. may be fuppofed the generality of them were 
deftroyed, on the return of papal. authority, under the reign of 
Queen Mary. For by the ftatute 1 Mar. ftat. 2. chap. ii. this a of 
King Edward VI. (was among others) exprefsly repealed : and that 
ftatute of Queen Mary was no farther abrogated by the fubfequent 
ftatute 1 Eliz. chap. ii. than related to the book of Common Prayer; 
* and therefore in every other refpect continued in force during the reft 
of Elizabeth’s reign. 

*¢ But among other flatutes of King Edward, repealed by this 
ftatute of Queen Mary, there were two in particular *, which had 
declared the marriage of priefts to be lawful. And thefe Queen 
Elizabeth (who difapproved of marriages in her bifhops) would never 
permit to be revived during the whole of her reign. However, at 
the acceffion of her fucceflor, thofe ftatutes of Edward VI. were (at 
the {pecial inftance of the bifhops and clergy) revived and made per- 
petual by flatute 1 Jac. J. chap. xxv; the children of all ecclefiafticks 
were at the fame time declared to be legitimate and inheritable; and 
it wasalfo, by a fatal overfight, enacted, ‘ that the flatute of 1 Mary 
* fhould ftand repealed and void,’ 

*« The enemies to our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, who were always 
quickfighted in difcerning its flaws and imperfections, foon availed 
themfelves of fo hafty and umadviled a flep, as the total repeal of that 
a¢t, inftead of fych parts of it oply as related to the celibacy of the 
clergy. They alledged, with great appearance of reafon, that by fo 
abiolute and unlimited a repeal, the ftatute of 1 Edward VI. chap. ii. 
was again revived; and therefore that all the bifhops who had been 
made by Congé d’clire fince the 19th of March 1603 (the firft day of 
that feflion of parliament) were not lawful bifhops; and that the 
feals, the ftiles, and the procefs of all ecclefiaitical ceurts, being 
continued with the arms and in the name of the refpective ordinaries, 
and not of the king, had from that period been contrary to law, 
This matter was firit moved and ftrongly urged at a grand conference 
between the lords and commons, touching ecclefiaftical caufes, on 
‘Thurfday-the firft of May 1606; and feems to have made a wonder- 
fil impreffion, at the time, upon all orders and ranks of men,” 

Sir‘ William gives an account of the difputes, that hap- 
pened at various periods afterwards on the fubject ; particularly 
when it’ was revived by Prynne and his affociates, who were furi- 
ous in their attack upon the prelacy; but we beg leave to refer 
fuch of our readers, as are curious to know more of the matter 
to the work at large. 





ART. VI. Walking Amufements for chearful Chriftians. To 
which are added, various Pieces in Profe and Verfe: With a Map 
of the Roads to Happine/s and Mifery. 8vo. 2s. Buckland. 

We are forry to find, in an age of fuch extenfive reading as 
the prefent, that there are writers of fo little refinement in lite- 


# Stat, 2 and 3 Edw, VI. ¢h. xxi, 5 and 6 Edw, VI. ch. xii. 
rature, 
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rature, as to give into the low and vulgar ftile of our ancient 
fanatics, in treating the higheft and moft interefting of all fub. 
jects. This Author indeed tells us, he has attempted to point 
out a new mode of ferious amufement for well-difpofed Chrif- 
tians. The mode, however, is at leaft as old as the puritanic 
jargon of the laft century, and is the more exceptionable in this 
age,,as a better tafte for {tile is fo generally diffufed, that the 
impropriety of language, fo ill adapted to the fubje&, is ftriking 
to almoft every reader ; while to perfons of a light and frivolous 
turn, it ferves only to place ferious and facred objects in a light 
of contempt and ridicule. Let our readers judge. 

«* As you pafs by a baker’s fhop, let your thoughts be direéted 
to Jefus Chrift, whois the bread of life ;—is bread “Baked in the 
oven? He was bruifed for our fins,*in the wine-pre/s of his father’s 
wrath; is bread the ftaff of the natural life? fo is Chrift, or faith in 
him, the fupport and comfort of the chriftian life; is bread fold ? fo 
was Chrift by the traitor Judas, for thirty pieces of filver ; is bread 
the food of children as well as grown men? fo. is Chrift of the 
youngett as well as oldeft believer in his church; is bread obtained 
by money? fo is falvation through faith in him, the only current 
coin of true grace.— 

«« —-When you pafs by a banker’s, it may remind you of the be- 
liever’s heavenly and never failing bankgp, the Son of God, in whem 
are hid all treafures of wifdom and kfowledge.—The bank is 
covenant of grace ; the foundation of the bank is the purpofes of 
God ; the fecurity of the bank is the oaths and promifes of God, 
ratified by the blood of Jefus Chrift; the privileges of drawing be- 
longs to every true believer, and the more we draw the richer we 
are ; the bank notes are the teftimonies of the Spirit: thé current 
cath is joy, comfort and confolation: faith deals in bank notes *, 
but experiemce in ready money.” 

It is in this manner the chriftian ambulator is diteéted to 
fpiritualize every local and occaftonal occurrence, by™way of 
leading his thoughts from temporal to eternal things: his 
meditations ‘being thus particularly affifted in. pafling by a 
draper’s, a coach-maker’s, a glazier’s, a A a hot- 
prefier’s, a pawnbroker’s, a tallow-chandler’s,\a toy-fhop, &c. 
The meditation on that of a bookfeller is as follows : 

‘* When you pafs by a bookfeller’s fhop, let it teach» you to look 
within yourielf, and fee whether your mind, which is a book God 
has committed to your care, is clear and unfullied, the fubjeés it 
treats on fpiritual and divine, the impreffion legible and fair, and 
its contents worthy the perufal of its glorious Author ; thould the 
biots or {tains of evil thoughts in any part of it appear, immediately 
erafe them with the knife of felf-examination, and prevent them from 


* This thought our author probably borrowed from the late Mr. Whitfield, whs 
in his pulpit-rhapfodies uted frequently to call the New Teflament God-Almighty’s 
note of mand; and the promifes of pardon to the repentant finner, drafts at fight on 
the Redemption Bank. 


finking 
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finking with the pounce’ of repentance: let it be elegintly bound 

with the grace of God, and lettered on the back with, Melinefs ta 

the Lord; to preferve it from the duft and defiement of the world, 

gover it with daily watchfulnefs and cireumfpection. From the numé 

ber of beoks in the fhop, you may be led to reflect on the numerous 
ars which adorn the firmament; that heavenly volume in folio.” 


In the fame fanatical fpirit he carries on this ludicrous alles 


gory fo far as to tell us, the Deity hath been pleafed to publiffi 
three volumes of his glorious wi rks in folio, viz’ the heavens, 
the earth, and man. We are aware, that there are fome ex- 
preffions in the Evangelifts, which feem to countenance this 
mode of moralizing. Follow me, it was faid to the fithermen, 
and | will make you fifhers of men. There is, however, a wide 
difference between natural. fimplicity and affedted meannefs ; 
and, though it betrue, that Chriftians cannot too often revolve 
in their minds, and contemplate the great work which God 
hath done for their fouls, in the redemption of mankind; they 
cannot too ferioufly refle& on the awful reverence, with whiclt 
the very name of their Redeemer fhould be mentioned ; that. to 
be frequent, it is not neceflary to be familiar ; but that in re- 
ligious corivérfe, as well as in every thing elfe, familiarity breeds 
contempt, 








ART. VII. Elements of Anatomy and Animal Occonomy. From the 
French of M. Perfen. Corrected and confiderably augmented ; 
with Notes. By Samuel Foart Simmons, 8v0« 5s. Wilkie. 


The traé entitled Elemens d’ Anatomie raifonnte, from which 
Mr. Simmons profeffedly borrowed: the plan of the prefent work, 
was originally publifhed at Paris, by its author Mr. Perfon, in 
the year 1748, and republifhed by M. Bruny, with an appendix 
on Generation, if the fame city, in 1763. It appears that M. 
Perfon’s original defign, was to render it ufeful to perfons ftudy- 
ing natural philofophy in gerieral, without any particular view 
to the practice of phyfic or furgery. 

‘* It will be eafy to conceive, fays Mr. Simmons, that a work 
profeffedly written on this principle, was not perfectly calculated for 
the ufe of the fludént ; and every perfon who is at all converfant with 
thefe matters, cannot but be fenfible that within the laft twenty years, 
our ideas on the fubjeét of anatomy have undergone very confiderable 
changes. Jt is now more than twenty. years fince M. Perfon’s work 

_ fir made its appearance ; and a itill greater {pace of time has elapfed, 
fince any well received compendiam of anatomy has been publithed in 
this country ; fo that an attempt to give a clear and concife account of 
the prefenr ftate of anatomical knowledge, will perhaps not be deemed 
improper or unneceflary.” 
fter mentioning a few particulars in which our Tranflator 
hath deviated from the author’s plan, he progeeds to the follow- 
ieg general remarks on his performance. 
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«« Every thing that is founded altogether on hypothefis, thould be 
ut with caution into the hands of the ftudent. It may perhaps not 
fe improper to give him a curfory view of the principal opinions that 
have been formed on any curious, and interefting fubject, connected 
with the object of his ftudies; but to lead him deeply into them would 
only be to add to his embarraffment ; and probably to direct his ideas to 
improper purfuits.—Thefe are my ideas on this matter; and it is in 
confequence of this mode of thinking, that the two laft chapters will 
here be found to be very different from the two laft chapters of the 
original work. 

«¢ The principles of vifion were pretty fully defcribed by M. Perfon, 
but I have only introduced a few general obfervations on this fub- 
jet ; becaufe the phenomena of optics of themfelves conftitute a great 
branch of natural philofophy—The nature and properties of light 
fhould be ftudied, to underftand them perfectly ; and we have many 
ingenious publications on this fubjeét, to which I beg leave to refer 
the reader. 

‘¢ Thefe are the obfervations, which in juftice to M. Perfon as well 
as to myfelf, I judged it neceflary to premife. As no man can pre- 
tend to infallibilizy, it is probable, that in attempting to correct him 
and others, I myfelf have fometimes erred ; and it is very likely, that 
while I am now writing, experiments may be making, and opinions 
forming, which may tend to remove fome of my doubts, or to prove 
fome of my affertions to be erroneous.—But as I profefs to be open to 
conviction, I thall not be difpleafed to fee my errors pointed out. 

** | brought with me to this work, a natural difpofition to the ftudy 
of anatomy, and fome few materials from my own obfervation—in 
the courfe of it I have conftantly had in my eye, the beft and moft ap- 
proved writings on anatomical fubjects ; and have colle¢ted from them 
every information that feemed likely to add to the utility of the work ; 
giving the name of the author, either in the body of the work, of 
in a note. 

‘© My great aim has been to be ufeful to ftudents in anatomy ; 
but how well I have fucceeded in my undertaking, I will not pretend 
to determine. It is a decifion which it would ill become me to make ; 
and I fubmit it with deference to the candour and impartiality of the 

ublic.” 

After fo modeft and explicit an account of the author’s views 
4n the adoption of this work, we have only to add, that the 
‘execution of it perfectly agrees with its defign ; it being, on the 
whole, as plain, concife, and copious a compendium of ana- 
tomy, as ever appeared in our language, 





ART. VIII. Remarks on the Principal Aé&s of the Thirteenth Par- 
liament of Great Britain. By the Author of Letters .concerning 
the prefent State of Poland. Vol. I. Containing Remarks on the 
Aéts relating to the Colonies, with a Plan of Reconciliation. 8vo. 
5s. Payne*. 


# Axnounced 'n our Review for June 
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As the prefent volume contains only a part of the remarks, 
with which the Author intends to favour the public, fo a cons 
fiderable part of it is taken up with preparatory obfervations, 
te fuch as he chofe to make the fubject of his prefent publica. 
tion, the aéts refpecting the Colonies. 

The firf# fubje& of our Remarker’s enquiry, is ** the power 
with which the conftitution invefts the crown over countries con- 
quered and acquired ;” in difcuffing which point, he labours to 


prove, ‘* that the conftitution has vefted in the king, the power 


of granting fuch forms of government to the founders of new 
fettlements, as he judges to be beft for the purpofes of the 
fettlements, in the fame manner as it invefts him with the 
power of granting fuch terms of capitulation, fuch articles of 
peace to a conquered country, as he judges beft for the fecurity 
of the conqueft.” On this head, his reafoning is pertinent, 
found and fatisfactory. ; 

In feétion the fecond, he enquires, ‘* Whether the operations 
of the whole body of the legiflature, can be reftrained by any 
act of the crown?” In anfwering this qyeftion, however, the 
argument gives propri¢ty to a converfe of the propofition, and 
féeems more directly calculated to determine, whether the acts of 
the crown can be reftrained by the operations of the legiflature ; 
the main iaference being, ‘‘ that the nation and parliament 
are irrevocably bound by the original grants or charters of the 
crown, as well as by the capitulations, treaties and other na- 
tional compaéts, and that the powers and exemptions which 
they contain, are what parliament cannot annul. 

The fubjeét of the third fection is, ‘* Whether there be any 
other principle in the Britifh conftitution, to reftrain the opera- 
tions of the whole body of the legiflature on the particular point 
of taxation.” Our Remarker here runs retrogade to Locke and 
others, who have written on government, and have diftinguifhed 
between the power of legiflation and that of taxation : gombat- 
ing all the notions of natural right, which have been fo ftrenu- 
oufly infifted on by various writers, on the nature and origin of 
property. According to him the property of every man in 
civil fociety depends on the will of the legiflature; fo that 
taxes and impofts are only. partial repeals of the laws, allowing 
individuals fuch property ; which is thence diminithed in propor- 
tion to the amount of the tax. This point is certainly one of 
thofe, on which much may be faid on both fides. 

In the /écond part of the volume, the author gives us an ab- 
Atra&t of the feveral charters, with obfervations on the privileges 
therein granted to the feveral Colonies of North America, 

In part the third, after premifing fome reflections on the 
advantages of the periodical renewal of the legiflative body, 
he proceeds to the profeffed fubject of his title; in the profecu- 
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tion of which, he throws out,a number of. very fenfible and ju- 
dicious obfervations. On the part of the act, dor regulating the. 
government of Maffachufett’s Bay, which relates to the mode of. 
appointing grand jurics; to remedy, the defects of which, the, 
bufinefs of great’part of the ac refpeGed, he makes the follow, 
ing remarks: 

‘© Particular directions,” continues he, ‘‘ are given, about making, 
out the lifts of perfons gualified to ferve on juries; but as to, the qua- 
Jification itfelf, the aé, is totally filent. About the dme of iffuing 
the fummons for jurors ; about the manner of fupplying the want of 

urors, whére a fufficient number do not appear, or having appeared, 

ate reduced to. an.infufficient number, by challenges, or otherwife ; 
about the mode of afcertaining the number, and of drawing the names 
of jurors, the a&@-is full and particular: and appears to be Hable to no 
objection. — 

‘*< Not fo with refpect to the officer who. is to fummon the jurors, 
They are to be fummoned by the /er/ffi.—Names are powertul 
things. Nine-tenths of the world are governed by them, © Had the 
act provided for the fufficiency and independance of the officer, who 
is to fummon juri¢s, it would bave heen a matter. of prudence, and. 
allowable policy, to call him a feriff; but was it allowable to give 
this name to a neédy dependent, liable to be difmifled,at any time, . 
for no affignable reafon, by the fervant of the crown, anda council 
which itfelf is only an inftrument of the crown? A fheriff in’ England 
niuft have lands in the county where he ferves. For ought that ap- 
pears by this act,” a governor may name his own fédtaan-to be the- 
riff, A fheriff in England is appointed for a year; for ought that 
appears by this a¢t, one man may be fheriff for lite.» Artheriff in 
‘ England is to take an oath of office; no oath, no.epgagement what- 
ever, is prefcribed by this act. A fheriff in England is punithable 
by fine, or otherwile, if proof be given of negligence.or partiality, 
in the return of juries; no fine, no punifhment whatever, is de- 
nounced by this act againft the negligence, or partiality of a theriff. 
Yer it is remarkable, that the faine act impofes a fine on the conftable, 
if he give in falfe lifts of perfons qualified to ferve ‘as jurors : he is alfo 
punihhable if he neglects to,give in true lifts —But fuppofe the theriff 
to falffy thefe lifts : fuppofe him-to impanel, or return perfons to ferve 
in juries, who are not named in thefe lifts,-to what punifhment is he 
liable ?—To be difplaced by the governomand council.. He would 
meet this punifhment, no doubt of it, -if fuch fallification, or untrue 
return, be difadvantageous to government, or hurtful to the governor 
or his friends. 

‘© This aé then, fo far as it relates to the nomination, and func- 
tions of the fheriffs, feems to be at once unjutt and impolitic:—unjult, 
becaufe it does not fecure the rights of the people ; impolitic, becaufe 
it defeats one at leaft of its own ends. 

** For the ends which the legiflature had, or ought to have had, 
in view, were firit to fecure to the colonifts, and to convince them, 
that it was intended to fecure to them, an impartial adminiftration 
of juitice, by providing effectually for the return of a fufficient and 

indifferent - 
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indifferent jirry'—And in the next place 'to'convince them, that the” 


legiflature, in the changes effected in their conftitation, meant only 
to bring it nearer to what themfelves boaft to be its original model, 
the cenflitution of the mother country.—Now will the people ever 


believe, that a jury Summoned by fuch an officer as this, who vives no- 


pledge, no fecurity whatever to the public for his good condua, who 
may be, for ought that appears, without a foot of land in the pro- 
vince, who takes no oath, enters into no recognizance for the im- 
partial difcharge of his duty, and who holds his place at the will of 
the governor, will be a fuicient and indifferent jury? Will not any. 
jury he can fumimon in any caufe, where the rights of the crown, 
or the interefts of its officers, are concérned, be at léaft fufpeéted 
Will they hereafter troft to your profeffions of wifhing to communi- 
cate to the colonies, the blefiings of the Britifh conftitution ? Will they 
not refent as a méckery, this affixmg the name of an officer refpect- 
able in England, 'to a creature fo totally diffimilarin America? There 
is no more refemblance between an Englith theriff, and the fheriff ap- 
pointed by this aét, than between a conju] commanding the troops of 
the mott powerful ftate in the world, anda con/ul fettling difputes 
about figs 2nd raifins, at Smyrha.” 

On the eftablifhment of Popery in Canada by the Quebec A&, 
our Remarker is very fpirited and explicit. ‘* Let us {peak out, 
fays he; let us boldly acknowledge the truth :—the ac has 
eftablifhed the religion of Rome at Quebec. Why torture our- 
felves to explain away a truth that is fo clear? Or why hefitate 
to acknowledge a fact that needs no apology ? If there be any 
force in treaties ; if any faith be due to them; if ‘they can con- 
vey aright; the €anadians had a right to this eftablifhment.” 
Here are no lefs than three ifs; and, and as the clown fays in 
the play, there is great Virtue in your if. We ‘fhall, therefore 
decline contefting the point here. And yet without the virtue 
of our Author’s 7f%, we fhould be apt to condemn the frainers 
‘of ‘the bill, for having given Whneceffary encouragement to a 
religion, confeffedly unfavourable to the political conftitution of 
the Britifh enipire. 

Of cur Atthor’s plan of reconciliation the following is the 
fubftance. When , 

“« Great Britain raifes any given fum by a land tax, the Colonies 
Should raife éach a proportionate fum ; the mode of levying this tax to 
be left entifely tothe provincial lepiflarures ; the appropriation of it to 
be left to parliament. By this mode, fays he, the iame relation would 
have been created between the Houfe of Commons and the Colonies, 

eas between the Houfe of Commons and the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain. The Houfe of Commons ‘could not tax them any more than 
they can tax Us withcut at the fame time taxing themfelves.” 

Whether this propofal would effect a reconciliation, if adopted, 
is doubtful ; ‘as it is alfo, whether it will be adopted, or whether 
it be not, now unhappily too late to make any propofal of con- 


ciliation at all, 
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ART. IX. 4n Account of the Proceedings of the Britifo and other 
Inhabitants of Quebec, in North America, in order to obtain a 
Houfe of Affembly in that Province. 8vo. 38. White*. 

To the account of the proceedings mentioned in the title of 
this work, which will not admit of abridgement, the Author 
hath added many pertinent and judicious remarks on the late 
a& of parliament ; about which fo much difcontent hath arifen, 
both at home arid in America. This writer is of avery different 
opinion with the Author of the preceding article, in refpect to 
the claim of the Canadians to the eftablifhment of the Romifh 
religion, by virtue of their capitulation, 

“© Surely, fays he, the Canadians, who are a conquered people, 
and were fo lately in arms againft the crown, ought to have been fa- 
tisfied with the full enjoyment of their property of every kind, move- 
able and immoveable, (which was granted them by the capitulation,) 
together with fo much of the French laws and cuftoms as is neceflary 
thereto, (which will be found upon examination to be the laws of the 
tenure, alienation and fettlement, dower and inheritance, of landed 
property, and, I believe, nothing more ;) and the full enjoyment of 
the religious worfhip prefcribed by the chunch of Rome, (hoftile as it 
is to the Britifh name and nation,) by a compleat legal toleration, 
but without an eftablifhment, or compulfive provifion for the main- 
tenance of the Romith clergy; and with the privilege of ferving on 
juries in all cafes both criminal and civil, and of exercifing the pro- 
feffions of notaries, (or licenfed feriveners) attorniés, and advocates ; 
and with a participation, (in common with their new fellow-fubjects, 
the Britith fettlers in the province,) of thofe valuable parts of the law 
of England which proteét in fo eminent a manner the liberty and pro- 
perty of all the fubjeéts of the crown. And, to do them juftice, I 
am periuaded, that the bulk of them have been fatisfied with thefe ad- 
vantages, which they have enjoyed ever fince the peace, though a 
{mall number of perfons, who have but little connection with, or ine 
fluence over the body of their countrymen, have, through a defire of 
obtaining places of truft and profit, folicited his Majefty for more.” 

This writer in particular obferves, that the French petition 
and memorial did not contain a requeft, that the legal right of 
the Romifh clergy to their tithes fhould be revifed. The revival 
of which government was not bound to by the terms of capitu- 
lation, as hath been pretended. ‘The 27th article of the capitur 
lation of Montreal, he obferves, is explicit on this head. 

‘“« The free exercife of the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Roman reli- 
gion, fhall fubfft entire ; ia fuch manner that all the ftates and people 
of the towns ard countries, places, and diftant pofts, thal) continue 
to aflembie in the chutches, amd to frequent the facraments as here- 
tofore, without being moletted in any manner direétly or indireétly. 


Announced in our Review for June, and faid to be the work of Francis Maferes, 


a late attorney-general of Quebec, and now curfitor baron of the Court of Ex- 
e? equer, 
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*¢ Thefe people fhall be obliged, by the Englifh government, to 
pay to the priefts the tythes and all the taxes they were ufed to pay 
under the government of his moft Chriftian Majefty. 

** To thefe demands of the French general in behalf of the Cana- 
dians, Sir Jeffery Amherft, the Englifh general, returned the follow- 
ing anfwer. ? 

** Granted, as to the free — of their religion. The obligation of 
paying the tythes to the priefts wiil depend on the King’s pleajure.” 

The obligation, to the payment of tithes, is here exprefsly 
fufpended till the King’s pleafure fhould be known; at whofe 
will it might be either revived or totally abolifhed. 

Again, the 4th article of the definitive treaty of peace is as 
follows : 

‘* His Britannic majefty, on his fide, agrees to grant the liberty 
of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada. He will cone 
fequently give the moft effectual orders that his new Roman Catholic 
fubjeéts may profefs the worfhip ef their religion according to the rites 
of the Romifh church, as far as the laws of Great-Britain permit,” 

In this claufe, admitting the Canadians to the free exercife 
of their religion, no mention at all is made of tythes. It only 
permits them to profefs the worfhip of the Romifh religion, as 
far as the laws of Great Britain permit. 

Now thefe laws are fo far from juftifying the Romifh clergy in 
their exaction of tythes, that they in fact exclude all ecclefiaftical 
perfons from their benefices, till they have taken the oath of 
fupremacy ; which none of the Romith clergy of the province of 
Quebec have taken. And thus, fays our Author, 

‘“* The neceflity of abjuring the foreign jurifdition of the bifhop of 
Rome, in order to an admiffion to offices of truft and power, which 
has hitherto been confidered as a fundamental article, and, as it were, 
a principal land-mark, in the conftitution of the Englith government, 
ever fince the reformation, has been taken away throughout this ex- 
tenfive part of the dominions of the crown by the late act of parlia- 
ment; without any obligation of honour or public faith, arifing from 
the capitulation or treaty of peace above mentioned, (as has been fully 
fhewn) to make fuch a meafure neceffary. As to the reafons of po- 
licy and expedience that may be alledged in favour of it, I leave them 
to be confidered by thofe who are acquainted with them, having never 
myfelf been able to perceive that there were any, nor obferved that any 
have been alledged by the numerous writers in defence of the late act, 
who have all of them endeavoured to juilify it only upon the ground 
of the obligation on the national faith and honour, arifing from the 
capitulation and treaty of peace, which has been fhewn to be infuf- 
ficieat for that purpote.” 





ART. X. The Probability of reaching the North Pole difcuffed. 

4to. 2s. 6d. Heydinger. 
The fubftance of this publication, it appears, was laid before 
the Royal Society; which, from motives we do not pretend to 
Q4 account 
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account for, did not think it prudent to publifh the papers, con- 
taining it, in the philofophical tranfactions, notwithftanding 
they were read ini courfe at two meetings of that body. The 
little fuccefs of Capt. Phipps’s voyage had poffibly induced the 
fociety, as they have rafhly done in fome other eafes, to conclude 
the thing impoflible, becaufe not immediately practicable. With- 
ut intending any refle&ion on this refpeétabie fociety at large, 
it is indeed the too common language of many of its members, 
to declare every thing beyond the reach of human inveltigation 
and experiment, which has hitherto efcaped their own profound 
penetration. The ftrange inconfiftency of fuch declarations is 
yet ludicroufly obvious, in fuch an age of difcovery as the pre- 
fent. It is not for us to prefume to judge how far the omillion 
of this particular article, ia the publications of the fociety, be 
improper or imprudent; but we cannot help obferving in gene- 
ral, that in the prcefent imperfe& ftate of human knowledge, it 
would become even a much more fcientitic body of men, (if fuch 
could be found) to be more diffident of their actual proficiency, 
and more open to the means of farther improvement, than 
feems to be the cafe with the philofophers in Crane-court at 
prefent. Our modern philofophers, in common, iadeed, feem to 
differ in this particular greatly from the ancient. To learn 
to doubt, was the great tafk among the philofophers of old; in 
fo much, that fome of them proijeffed to doubt every thing. 
How widely different from the practice of our prefent philofo- 
phers, who profefs to know every thing, and of courfe are afhamed 
to doubt any thing. Hence that infurmountable reluctance to 
leave in doubt a navigation over the poles. 

Our Author hath, neverthelefs, produced in his firft paper a 
number of evidences, that prove at leaft a great probability ; 
although they do not amount to pofitive proof, 

In a fecond paper, our Author proceeds to fum up the above- 
meationed evidence, and to confirm it by phyfical reafoning. 
He conceives that the great quantity of ice, which prevents our 
navigation northward, is to be met with only occafionally, and 
that in fome feafons the fea is clear and navigable even to the 
pole. It muft be admitted, alfo, that the fudden appearance 
and difappearance of fuch immenfe bodies of congelation, as are 
mentioned even in Capt. Phipps’s voyage, give great plaufibility 
to fuch an opinion. ‘This argument, indeed, is of much more 
weight with us, than the old f{peculative notion of geographers, 
which our Author adduces in fupport of it; ‘* that there thould 
be nearly the fame quantity of land and fea in bot hemifpheres, 
in order to preferve the equilibrium of the globe ;” the main- 
tajning fuch equilibrium, gequiring, in our opinion, no fuch- 
equality of diftiibution of land and water on the furface, On 
the reafonabie fuppefitior of an open fea at the North Pole, 
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Mr. Barrington reafonably apprehends that it cannot be alway 
frozen. To fupport the conjecture, he examines into the varia- 
tion of heat between the equator and the tropics, and fuppofes 
the heat of climate may differ as little between the aréiic circle 
and the pole. An open fea, he obferves likewife, is neceflary 
for the refpiration and fuftenance of the numerous aquatic in- 
habitants of the polar region. 

‘+ If the fea, fays Mr. B. is conflantly congealed from 80! N. L. 
to the pole, when did it begin to freeze? It is well known that a 
large quantity of fea water is not eafily forced to affume the form of 
ice? Can it be contended, that ten degrees of the globe round each 
Pole were filled with an incrufted fea ut the original creation? And 
if this is not infifled upon, can it be fuppofed, that when the furface 
of the polar ocean firft ceafed to be liquid, it could have refifted the 
effects of winds, currents, and tides? | beg leave alio to rely much 
upon the neceffity of the ice’s yeilding to the conftant reciprocation 
of the latter; becaufe no fea was ever known to be frozen but the 
Black Sea, and fome {mall parts of the Baltic, neither of which have 
anv tides, at the fame time that the waters of both are known to con- 
tain much lefs falt than thofe of other feas, trom the great influx of 
many frefh water rivers. For this lait reafon it may likewite be pre- 
fumed that the circumpolar feas are very falt, becaufe there is pro- 
bably no fuch influx beyond N. lat. 80, Spitzbergen itfelf having no 
rivers.” 

Mr. Barrington, gives other inftances of navigations farther 
north than 80°4. concluding with the propofition of feveral 
queries and replies relative to the fubje&.—To thefe papers is 
annexed another by an anonymous hand; entitled, ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Probability, Expediency and Utility of difcovering a 
Paflage by the North Pole,” the Author of which, after exclaim- 
jng againit the great injuftice of rejecting opinions, on account 
of their appearing, at firft fight, paradoxical or inconfiftent 
with notions commonly received, proceeds to expatiate on the 
national utility of the difcovery. On this head he obferves, 
that it is an cbje& of the greateft jmportance to the public wel- 
fare, and its execution fhould be no Icnger delayed. 

“© There is, fays he, unqueftionably no country in Europe fo well 
fituated for fuch an enterprize as this. The tranfit from Shetland to 
the northern parts of Afia would, by this way, be a voyage only of a 
few weeks. ‘The inhabitants of theie iflands and of the Oikaeys are, 
and have been for many years, employed in the Greenland fitheries, 
and the natives of thefe ifles are the perfons moftly fent to the eita- 
blithments in Hudfon’s Bay. By thefe means they are inured to cold, 
to ice, and hard living, and are confequently the fitteft for being em- 
ployed in fuch expeditions, When this fhall be once executed with 
fuccefs, it will neceilarily bring us acquainted with new northern 
countries, where ordinary cloaths and other cearfe wooljen goods will 
probably be acceptable, new channels of commerce will thereby be 
opened, oyr navigation extended, the number of cur feamen _, 
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mented, without exhaufting our ftrength in fettling colonies, expof- 
ing the lives of our failors in tedious and dangerous voyages through 
unwholefome climates, or having any other trade in profpeé than 
that of exchanging our native commodities and manufactures for thofe 
of other countries.. This, if it could be brought about, would, in the 
firft inftance, convert a number of bleak and barren iflands into cul- 
tivation, conneét them and their inhabitants intimately with Britain, 
give bread to many thoufands, and, by providing fuitable rewards for 
many different fpecies of induitry, encourage population, and put an 
eafy and effe@ual period to the mifchiefs and fcandal of emigrations. 
"The benefits dcrived from thefe difcoveries, and the commerce arifing 
from them, wii! neceflarily extend to all parts of our dominions. For 
however fit the poor people of thote iflands may be for fuch enter- 
prizes, or however commodious the ports in their countries may be 
tound for equipping and receiving veflels employed in thefe voyages, 
yet the commodities, manufactures, &c. mutt be furnithed from all 
parts of the Britifh empire, and of courfe be of univerfal advantage. 
Thefe, as they are true, will, it is hoped, appear juft and cogent 
reafons for wifhing, that a projeé& which has dwelt in the mouths and 
memories of fome, and in the judgment and approbation of a few, 
from the time of Henry the Eighth, fhould be revived, and at length, 
for the benefit of his fubjects, carried into effect, under the aufpices 
of George the Third.” 

On the whole, we cannot help fubfcribing to the probability 
contended for in this work; although we are by no means fo 
fanguine about the practicability of it, as are Mr. Barrington 
and his anonymous friend. The navigation projeéted, though. 
practicable, will certainly be attended with much peril and un- 
certainty, at leaft for fome time after the difcovery; but fo 
many and fo wonderful are the improvements of human ingenuity 
and induftry, and fo many the changes that are produced in the 
face of nature by Time, that it would be the higheft prefump« 
tion in any man or body of men to take upon them to fay, the 
difcovery of a paflage, by the North Pole, to the Eaft Indies, is: 
either impraéticable or will be unprofitable, 


* 





ART. XI. 4n Hiflorical Account of all the Voyages round the 
World, performed by Englifh Navigators. Continued from Vol. I. 
paze 406, and concluded. 


Our correfpondent, who cenfures us for having already taken 
too much notice of this ftale publication, as he callsit, is defired 
to recollect that, although it be fome time fince the firft num- 
bers of it made its appearance, the whole has not been long 
finifhed ; and that, if the prattice of his favourite critics may be 
any jufiification, the work was firft taken notice of. in’ the 
Monthly Review of the fame month [June]. It is for a better 
reafon, however, we are difpofed to take more particular notice 
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of this performance than of moft compilations of the like nature; 
and that it is our with, to do the Compiler the juftice, due to his 
good fenfe and fidelity, in making fo fatisfactory an abira& of 
fo many voyages in fuch a {mall compafs ; and that without any 
wanton invafion on the literary property of original writers, So 
tenacious, neverthelefs, were the monopolizing proprietors of, 
what are called, Hawkefworth’s Voyages, that they obtained an 
injunétion in Chancery to ftop the publication of this work, 
though not above a fixth part of it, even relates to the parti- 
cular circumftances of thofe voyages, and even the beit part of 
that is abftraéted from the Narrative of Parkinfon*, So little 
ground, indeed, either in law or equity had the above-mentioned 
fticklers for literary property, for complaint againft the prefent 
Compiler, that the injunction was not only diffolved on the firft 
application to Chancery; but on a full hearing afterwards, the 
publication declared by the higheft authority, not only legal 
but literate and laudable. It is a fenfe of the juftice and pro- 
priety of that determination, which has determined us to con- 
firm it, on the appeal that officially lies at our court of literary 
criticifm. As a farther fpecimen of the work, therefore, we 
fhall quote part of the Narrative of Capt. Cook’s Voyage to 
Otaheite ; in which he defcribes the very fingular manner of the 
natives in depofiting the bodies of the dead. Illuftrative of this 
quotation, alfo, we have annexed an Engraving, asa farther 
{pecimen of the copper-plate embellifhments, accompanying the 
Narrative. 

‘¢ Mr. Banks and his company took this opportunity of walking 
cut to a point, apon which they had obferved, ata diftance, fome 
trees, called Etoa, which ufually grow on the burial places of thefe 
people. ‘They call thefe burying-grounds Morai, which are alfo 
places of worfhip. They here faw an immenfe edifice, which they 
found to be the Morai of Oamo and Oberea, which was by far the 
mott confiderable piece of archite€ture to be found in the ifland. 

“€ It confifted of an enormous pile of ftone work, raifed in the form 
of a pyramid, with a flight of fteps on each fide, fomething after the 
manner of thofe little buildings, which are commonly erected in Eng- 
land to place the pillars of fon dials upon ; it was near two hundred 
and feventy feet long, and about one-third as wide, and between torty 
and fifty feet high. 

** The foundation confifted of rock-f{tones, the fteps of coral, and the 
upper part of round pebbles, all of the fame fhape and fize; the rock 
and coral ftones were {quared with the utmoft neatnefs and regularity, 
and the whole building appeared as compact and firm, as if it had 
been erected by the bett workmen in Europe. As the Indians were 


* Againft the publication of whofe harrative the fame proprietors alfo obtained 
an injunétion in like manoer; which was in like mannet diffolved alfo, to the no 
little difcredit of the complainants, The reader, who is curiovsto knowthe means 
taken to fupprefs that work by the proprietors of Hawkeiworth, is referred to the in- 
troduétion prefixed to that performance, 
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Totally deftitute of iron utenfils to fhape their ftones, as well as mortar 
tu cement them, when they had made them fit for ufe, a ftru€ture of 
fach heighth and magnitude muit have been a work ot infinite labour 
and fatigue. 

‘¢ In the centre of the fummit was the reprefentation of a bird, 
carved in wood; clofe to this was the figure of a fith; which was in 
ftone. ‘This pyramid made part of one fide of a wide court or fquare, 
the fides of which were nearly equal; the whole was walled in, and 
paved with flat ftones. Within this place grew (notwithftanding it 
was in this manner paved) feveral plantains, and trees which the na- 
tives call Eroa. At a little diftance to the weit of this edifice was an- 
other paved -fquare, which contained feveral finall {tages, called by 
the natives Ewattas, which appeared to be altars; upon them they 
place provifions, as facrifices to their gods: Mr. Banks afterwards 
obferved whole hogs placed upon thefe ewattas, or altars. 

“© The inhabitants of the ifland of Otaheite feem in nothing fo de- 
firous of excelling each other as in the grandeur and magnificence of 
their fepulches ; and the rank and authority of Oberea was forcibly 
evinced upor this occafion. The gentlemen of the Endeayour, it has 
been obferved, did not find Oberea poffeffed of the fame power, as 
when the Dolphin was at this place, and they were now informed of 
the caufe. The way from her houfe to the Morai, was by the fea- 
fide, and they obferved, in all places as they paffed along, a great 
number of human bones. Inquiry being made into the caufe of this 
_ extraordinary fight, they were informed, that about four or five 
months before Captain Cook’s arrival, the inabitants of Tiarrabon, 
the peninfula to the fouth-eaft, made a defcent here, and flew many 
of the people, whofe bones were thofe that were feen upon the coaft : 
that hereupon Oberea and Oamo, who then held the government 
for his fon, had fled and taken refuce in the mountains; and that the 
victors deftroyed all the houfes, and pillaged the country. Mr. Banks 
was alfo informed, that the turkey and gooie which he had feen in 
the diftritt of Mathiabo, were among the booty ; this afforded a rea- 
fon for their being found where the Dolphin had little or no corre- 
fpondence ; and the jaw-bones being mentioned, which had been feen 
hanging in a houfe, he was informed, that they had likewife been 
carried off as trophies. The jaw-bones of their enemies being con- 
fidered by the natives of this ifland, as great a mark of triumph, as 
{calps are by the Indians of North-America.” 

The voyage of Monf. Bougainville, of which the Compiler 
has made an abftra& and added to the Englith voyages, is one of 
the beft pieces of compofition of the kind, and abounds with ju- 
dicious remarks and authentic obfervations. 

The journal of a voyage to difcover the North Eaft paffage, 
added in the appendix, is a new and original performance, cvi- 
dently the work of a capable and authentic hand. To this 
journal is likewife prefixed a concife account of the feveral 
attempts, that have been before made to effect the difcovery 
Northward ; which at prefent fo much engrofles the attention of 

the 
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the curious. This is introduced by the following fenfible reflec. 
tions; with which we fhali conclude the prefent article. 

** Tt is fortunate for commerce, and the intercourfe of nations, that 
there is implanted in man’s nature a defire of novelty, which no pre- 
fent gratification can fatisfy ; that when he has vifited one region of 
the earth, he is ftill, like Alexander, fighing for another to explore; 
and that, after having efcaped one danger in his progrefs, he is no 
lefs eager to encounter others, that may chance to obftruct him in the 
courfe of iis purfuits. 

‘* If the hiftory of former hardfhips could have deterred men from 
engaging in new adventures, the voyage, the particulars of which we 
are now about torelate, would probably never have been undertaken, 
‘The dreary regions that furround the poles are fo little accuftomed .o 
feel the kindly influences of the enlivening fun, and are fo deftitute 
of the ordinary productions of the earth in happier climates, that lit- 
tle lefg than one whole quarter of the globe is, by its fterility, ren- 
dered uninhabitable by human beings, and but thinly occupied by a 
very inconfiderable number of the race of quadrupedes, ‘The many 
and almoft infaperable difficulties that muft theretore be expedted in 


traverfing thefe forlorn defarts, where no relief is to be expected, but 


from the favourable interpofition of that power, whofe merciful pro- 
vidence.extends to the remoteft corners of the earth, are, upon reflec- 
tion, enough to cool the ardour of the moft enterprifing, and to ftagger 
the refolut;on of the moft intrepid. 

‘* In the contention between powers, equally formed by nature to 
meet an oppofition, it may be glorious to overcome ; but to encounter 
raging feas,. tremendous rocks, and bulwarks of folid ice, and defpe- 
rately to perfift in attempts to prevail again{t {uch formidable enemies ; 
as the confli& is hopelefs, fo the event is certain. ‘The hardieft and 
moft fkilful navigator, after expofing himfelf and his companions to the 
moft perilous dangers, and fuffering in proportion to his hardinefs the 
moft complicated diftreffes, muft at lait {ubmit to return home without 
fuccefs, or perifh by his perfeverance.” 

To the honour of our Englifh navigators, however, it is to be 
hoped, that their fortitude and perfeverance may at length be 
crowned with fuccefs: their motto, as well on this, as on other 
occafions of furmounting natural difficultiés, under the aufpicies 
of their prefent patronage, appearing to be happily chofen in that 
of nil defperandum ! 





ART. XII. 4 Relation of a Fourney to the Glaciersin the Dutchy 
of Savoy. Tranflated from the French of M. T. Bourrit, Pre- 
center of the Cathedral Church at Geneva, by C. and F. Davy. 
8vo. 6s. Norwich, Beatniffe.—London, Nicoll. 

To perfons, taking pleafure in the defcription of ftriking 
fcenes of Nature, heightened by a fertile and neil imagina- 
tion, the perufal of this relation will afford confiderable enter- 
tainment. The. Glaciers are mountains and vallies of ice, 
‘ fituated 
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fituated about twenty leagues, North Eaft of Geneva, among 
the Alps that extend from Mount Benis to St. Bernard, 
They have before been vifited and imperfectly defcribed by fome 
of our own countrymen. We recolleét alfo that a fmall tra¢t, 
in quarto, was publifhed on the fubject, about thirty years ago 
by Mr. Martel, an engineer of Geneva, then refiding in Eng- 
land. The moft particular and pleafing account of them, we 
have ever feen, is contained in the volume before us: of which, 
as at will not bear an abftra&t, we hall give an extrac; that 
may ferve at the fame time as a fpecimen of the wonderful ap- 
pearances defcribed, the talents of the defcriber, and the ftile of 
the Tranflators. The following is the defcription of Mount 
Breven : 

‘* This mountain, of which the foot is covered with a few fir trees, 
and fome bruihy underwood, is entirely bare at the top. We were 
five hours and a half in climbing it, by a difficult paflage amongft 
the ruins, which fall from time to time down its fides; fome of thefe 
fragments are huge mif-fhapen blocks of itone, and others flat, with 
fharp edges; no path is traced to its heights: to arrive at one of its 
fummits, there are three embrafures cut into the rock, which are fo 
nearly perpendicular, we could hardly believe this was the paffage, 
but our guide afluring us that it was the place at which Mr. De 
* Sauffure * had climbed the mountain before us, we then took courage: 
as the furface was covered with {mall pebbles, which flipped from 
under us, it was neceffary to underitand how to take advantage of 
the clefts and fiflures of the rock, in fecuring our hold, and placing 
our feet; it was infinite labour; the fweat ran down our faces; the 
inilant fometimes we thought ourfelves perfeétly fafe, in having 
grafped the folid rock; the edge would deceive us, and break off in 
our hands; or the-{tone upon which we fet our foot would efcape us, 
and we were carried down with the rubbifh; but thefe accidents, 
which might have been attended with bad confequences, (as we came 
off unhurt) rather animated than difcouraged us, and became at laft 
a matter of amafement; more efpeciaily when we thought our con- 
ductor was upon the watch two hundred feet below, and ready to re- 
ceive us fhould we flide down fo far: this indeed never happened, and 
we got fafe to the crelt of the rock +. 

«© Thefe difficulties over, we were recompenfed for all our trou- 
ble ; with what beauties were we furrounded! The air upon this 
mountain was ferene and bright, whilft the valley below had a very dif- 
ferent appearance; it was covered with thick clouds, gilded by the 
fun, and moving with rapidity on each ‘fide of it; and-as his power 
became ftronger, we could fee them feparate, and forming themfelves 
into different fleeces, make their efcape by the feveral openings be- 
tween the mountains, 

** If the plain afforded fo agreeable and fingular a fight, the height 
in its turnepave us fome perceptions altogether new. We had the 


* Profeffor of Geneva, who had lately taken the fame route. 
q The inhabitants have fince difcoveved a way lefs dangerous. 
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magnificent profpe& of a chain of mountains, equally inacceflible, 
and covered with icc; and above the reft that of Mount Blanc, whofe 
top feemed to reach, and even pierce through the higheit region of 
the clouds. ‘The chain, upon which this mountain leoks down like 
a giant, is compofed of maffes of rocks, which terminate in pikes, 
or fpires, called the Needles, and which are ranged like tents ina 
camp; their fides appear lighter, and more airy, from the ornament 
of feveral hollow breaks and furrows in the rock itfelf, as well as 
from the different ftreaks and panes of ice and fnow, which without 
changing the general character ot their form, or the majeity of their 
appearance, give them a picturefque agreeable variety. Lower down, 
the eye furveys with ravifhment, the gills of ice, and the feveral Gla- 
ciers * extending almoft into the plain, whiltt this appears like an artj- 
ficial garden, embellifhed with the mixture of a variety of colours. bn 
fhort, we have a picture + oppofite to this chain, which is formed by 
innumerable mountains at the diftance of near fifty leagues, between 
whofe tops we have a glimpie of thofe feveral plains which«héy en- 
viron. 

** Jt was upon this mountain we enjoyed that fine fight, which 
two months before afforded Mr. De Sauflure an experimental proof, 
in one of the moft remarkable phenomena of nature. As the kkies 
began to blacken and threaten a tempeit, whill he was upon its top, 
he was curious to fee the effect of it, and for this he did not wait 
long; he foon found himfelf naturally electrified ; but apprehenfive* 
of danger, at feeing the lightning form itfelf too near him, he was’ 
obliged to haften quickly under fhelter. 

‘© With refpect to ourfelves, without any fear at prefent of the 
confequences of this terrible phenomenon, we heard a long conti- 
nued rumbling noife, like that of thunder, which the filence of the 
place where we flood rendered fill more awful. The avalanches of 
{now, which feparated fromthe tops of the mountains, and rolled 
down, bounding, to the bottom; confiderable fragments of the rocks 
which followed them, overturning others in their fall; maffy blocks 
of ice, confolidated by returning winters, which precipitated from 
the highett fummits; torrents, ftreams of driven fnow reduced to 
duft, puthed on by the force of the winds, and hurled aloft into the 
air; thefe together were the principal caufes of the noifes which we 
heard; though we beheld at the fame time the ¢tfeéts of a thunder 
ftroke upon our own fummit, which penetrated its furface, and thivered 
even the pebbles of it, 

«« According to the moft general eftimation, we were in this fitua- 
tion raifed near twelve hundred toifes, above the level of the lake of 
Geneva, which is more than twice the height of Salevey, ‘This 


%* We counted five. The firft ficuated at the foot of Mount B'anc, which they call 
the Glacier des Boijfons, or Boffons ; the fecond the Giacier des Pelerins, or du plein de 
J Eguille ; the third the Giacier des Bois: or de Montanvert ; the fourth that of sr- 
gentiere; and the fifth the Glacier dx Tour, or in the country language du Tord; the 
‘Jatt of which is diftant from the firit about five leagues and a half. A. 

+ What could ir be then, could we afcend the tummit of Mouth ne? 

t The higheft point of Saleve, a mountain diftant about a league from Geneva, is 
five huadred and twelve toifes above the levelof the lakg. 
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exceffive height, and doubtlefs the neighbourhood of the ice which 
farrounded us, except on one fide *, made us feel the moft piercing 
cold. Ir was now two of the clock in the afternoon, and our ther- 
mometer was only a quarter of a degree above o; we were never- 
thelefs entirely at our eale, and took our repail, which the faticue we 
had gone through, and the purity of the air we breathed, rendered 
delicious. 

* Jt was not without regret we faw the moment arrive, when we 
muft quit this fcene: we gave one parting glance at thofe magnifi- 
cent objects; which we never could be tired with furveying. We 
Jooked at one another, without uttering a word ; our eyes alone could 
fpeak what we had feen, and told what pafied in our hearts; they 
were affected and foftened. 

‘© We had now infinitely more anxiety in defcending than we had 
in getting up; perplexed, fhaking and trembling at every ftep, our 
danger painted itfelf in all its terrors. We neverthelefs came off 
with fome flips; but it was four hours before we arrived at the bot- 
tom, though we ran part of the way. It was night when we reached 
Prieuré, where we found the good people of the place had beer fome 
time uneafy }, looking out with an anxious expettation, and were 
then juft quitting their houfes to come to our affittance, apprehenfive 
that we might have met with fome unfortunate accident.” 

Of the avalanches of fnow above fpoken of, the relater gives 
the following particulars : 

“ Thefe avalanches are formed of fnow, driven by the winds 
againit the rocks, where the quantity is accumulated, and fupported 
by their ledges and projections, till fucceffively increafed, both in 
extent and depth, to a prodigious fize, at laft they overcharge the 
bafe which kept them up, break off by their own weight, and fall- 
ing with a dreadful crath, thunder down into the valley, carrying 
every thing with them in their way. There is fomething very grand 
and at the fame time frightful, only in the fight of thofe prodigious 
falling mafies, which the wind, occafioned by the velocity of their 
motion, renders flill more horrid: It is a torrent that nothing can 
refilt, raifing clouds as it were of fmoke, and whirling it in vortexes 
to the fkies, which it darkens and even hides; hopelefs the poor in- 
habitanis, whofe dwellings are too near: they are certain either to 
be carried down, or crufhed with the mafs, or perhaps buried alive 
with their families and cattle. Several of thefe avalanches ftill pre- 
ferve fome n:emorial of the cataftrophe they occalioned, as they re- 


* I fay, except on one fide, becaufe we had fummits of ice like that of Buert, be- 
hind us, of which an account wili be given hereafter. 

+ ihey were the more uneafy; as fome days before one of their townfmen had 
been taken up dead : This poor man having learned that Mr. Profetiur De Sauffure 
was expected at Chamouni, formed a defign of climbing the mountain, with a view 
of chafing a chamois, to prefenth m at his arrival ; but he had thie ill fare to fal’ fiom 
the top of arogk, Mr, De Sautlure, touched with his misfortune, and the didtreffed 
firwation of his, family, confoled them by his generofity, making very confiderable 
prefents to théiwidow and children. had this account from the inhabitants them- 
felves, who tak@ every opportunity of exalting his generofity and afability bf behavi- 
sour to them upon ali occafions; and iuch is the refpeét they bear him, that they 
never ipeak of him without taking off their hats. 
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tain the names of the places they have ruined or overwhelmed ; one 
for inftance is called the avalanche de /a Coudre, or des Noifetiers, and 
another the avalanche des IJngolerons; the former of which is near a 
quarter of a league in diameter.” 

The danger our relater and his companions were in, from 
the fall of one of thefe volumes of fnow and ice is told in the 
following words : 

«* Cafting our eyes at one confiderable member of the pile above 
us, which was unaccountably fupported ; it feemed to hold by almoft 
nothing; our impradence was too evident, and we hatitened to re- 
treat: yet fcarcely had we ftepped back thirty paces, before it broke 
off all at once, with a prodigious noife, and tumbled, rolling to the 
very fpot where we were ftanding juft before. It was a molt fortue 
nate efcape ; fince had we ftaid an initant longer, it would certainly 
have crufhed us by its fall.” 

Of the flight hold of thefe impending mafles of congelation, 
the reader may form an idea, from being told that they fome- 
times are fhaken down by the fmalleft motion communicated to 
the atmofphere, in fo much, that the Muletcers in pafling 
through the defiles of the vallies, either fire off piftols to bring 
down thofe which are loofe, or take off the bells from the 
mules, leaft their tinkling fhould produce the formidable down- 
fall of thefe projecting incruftations.—It muft not be denied, 
however, that the luxuriance of the Relater’s fancy, and the fer- 
tility of his imagination, may have coloured his defcriptions in 
fome places beyond the outlines of truth. 





ART. XIII. The Hiftory of Manchefter. By the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, 
Vol. II. Continued from page 496, and concluded. 


Among other fuperftitions, that mixed with the laws and cuf- 
toms of the Saxons on the introduction of Chriftianity, our 
Author mentions the celebrated mode of criminal purgation, 
called the ordeal. As there is a little inaccuracy in his relation, 
which is not peculiar, however, to Mr. Whitaker, we fhall take 
notice of it. 

“© Founded upon that fpirit of fanaticifm which always actuates 
the body of fuperftition, one of the tefts expected the perpetual inter- 
pofition of Divinity, and the regular fufpenfion of the ftrongeft powers 
of nature, in proteStion of impeached truth and in vindication of 
challenged innocence. The accufed being previoufly carried through 
all the rites of religion, that could give folemnity to the a¢tion and 
infpire the foul with horror, he grafped the glowing iron in his naked 
hand, or plunged his naked arm into the boiling caldron. And, i 
the iron had’ burnt or the water fcalded him, he was inftantly pro- 
nounced guilty of the charge, and punithed according’to the crime. 

*¢* But there was another kind of ordeal, which was formed upon 
the fame principle of fanaticifm, and yet determined difputes in @ 
Vou. Il. R different 
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different manner; as impertinently expecting God to fuper-add mi-- 
raculous effects to merely phytical caufes in detection of guilt, as the 
former did to counteraé the ordinary principles of nature in juttifica- 
tion of innocence. This is mentioned in a French capitulary of 828, 
a law of Athelitan, and the Textas Roffenfis. And by it the culprit, 
having a rope tied about him, was plunged two ells and a half deep 
in a river or a pond, after folemn adjuration of him and the water ; 
of him, not to undergo the trial if he was conf{cious of his guilt, and 
of the water, not to receive him into it unlefs he was innocent. If 
he funk, as naturally be would, he was acquitted. And he was con- 
demned only if he floated, being then confidered as wanting in weight 
of goodnefs. This itrange practice was derived to the Saxons from 
their Celtick anceftors. The Gauls, when they fufpeéted their wives 
of infidelity and their infants of baftardy, even in the days of Julian 
the apoftate, made the former throw the latter into the ftream of the 
Rhine; and the mother was put to death on their finking, and re- 
ftored to favour only on their fwimming. And this is well known to 
have lately continued the popular teft of witchcraft among ourfelves ; 
and almoft fubjected the poor wretches, as it had done the culprits be- 
fore, to be either drowned in the trial or put to death for the crime.” 
OurAuthor here tells us that the culprit, having a rope tieda bout 
him, was plunged two ells and a half deep ina river or pond. After 
which, he fays, if he funk as naturally he would.—What, lower 
than the two ells and a half deep ?—We will venture to fay that 
there are few, if any, human bodies that, having a rope tied 
about them, and being plunged two ells and a half deep in 
water, would not rife up again to the furface, from their 
f{pecific levity. We apprehend Mr. Whitaker means if the body 
did not fink, on being thrown into the water with a force de- 
figned to plunge it two ells and a half deep. But even then, 
how this force was to be eftimated, we do not readily conceive, 
nor indeed rightly underftand what is meant by the {fpecified 
depth, unlefs it thould be fuppofed to fignify the depth of 
the river or pond, into which the culprit was thrown. Mr. 
Whitaker adds, that he was condemned only if he floated, yet 
feems to think, that the experiment was unfavourable to inno- 
cence; as it almoft fubjected the poor wretch to be either 
drowned in the trial or put to death for the crime.—De Fleury, 
in his ecclefiaitical hiftory, fays, it was a fure method of not find- 
ing any perfon criminal. Mr. De Voltaire, on the other hand, 
favs, ** 1 dave believe it was a method by which many innocent 
perfons perifhed. There aremen, whofe chefts are folarge, and 
whofe lungs are fo light, that they will not fink to the bottom, 
efpecially if bound round with a thick rope ; which, together 
with the body, forms a volume fpecifically lighter than water *.”” 


* We cannot here forbear mentioning a ludicrous blunder of the note-writer, 
to the Englith taaflation of Voliaire’s works, on this paflage. The tranflator, 
having rendered za» othe [bound with cords] by the word fiétered, the Scholiaft, with- 
out enquiring farther into the matter, magifierially tells the reader that Voltaire’s 
pemark is eaueincly chidith, and thews him to be little acquainted withnatural 
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In our Author’s fecond book, he gives us a pretty copious fpe- 
cimen of an Englith-Britifh diionary ; of which our readers 
will accept of the following fhort extract; containing the root 
and fuppoéad derivatives of the word 4gog. 

*© AGOG adj, ina ftate of longing defire [a word of uncertain 
etymology ; the French have the term a@ gogo in low language, as ils 
wivent a gogo, they live to their wifh: from this phrafe our word may 
be perhaps derived ]—This word, thus obfcured by the attempt to il- 
luitrate it, may be fet in its proper light by the following arrange- 
ment. And the genius of our language, in the progreffive formation 
and the mutual relation of its terms, will be laid open at the fame 
time. 

Joc 2. f. a flight puth or thake [from the verb] 

Joc v. a. a puth or thake tlightly [ /Zocken, Dutch]— 

Joc v. 2. to be flightly fhaken— 

oc v. 2. to trot flowly, which flightly thakes the body— 
odo a. f. one who trots flowly [from jog ]— 
SHoc v. , to jog, to go on uneatily, Manchefter— 
SuoG v. a. to fhake any thing: fee next word for Dr. Johnfon’s 
etymon— 
\ Suoc 2. f. a violent thake [from /Zock]— 
Suock x. /. a thake [choc, French, /hocken, Dutch]— 
Suock wv. a. to fhake violently [ fhacken, Dutch]— 
SHAKE v. a, to put into a vibrating motion [yceacan, Saxon; 
JSrecken, Dutch]— 
SuHaxke v. 2. to have fuch a motion— 
SuakeE 2. /. the motion itfelf [from the verb]— 
Quake v. 2. to fhake [chacan, Saxon]— 
Quake 2. f. a fhake [from the verb]— 
'QuaGc-mirE 2. /. a fhaking marth [that is, guake-mire]— 
’ Quac 2. f. the fame: unnoticed by Dr. Johnfon— 
Wac v. a. to move or fhake any thing flightly [pagian, Saxon; 
waggen, DutchJ— ; 
Wac v. 2. to be in quick or ludicrous motion— 
Wac 2. f. properly a man of ludicrous geftures, or an acting 
droll: now a jeiter in general [poezan, Saxon, to cheat]— 
WaAGGLE ». a. to move from fide to fide [wagghelen, German]— 
Wacker @. 2. to move quickly or fhake tremuloufly, as the teeth 
do on a very cold day, Manchefter— 
Jocciz v. x. to hake: no etymon in Dr. Johnfon— 
Gpcc.e v. 2, to move about: no etymon— 
Cocke v. 2. to move haftily about in little broken waves, a fais 
for’s term, applied to the fea— 
Cocke #. /. a tremulous weed [coccel, Saxon]— 
GoocLe-£YED adj. one whofe eyes are continually moving about, 
and looking out at every corner of their fockets; and fo fquint-eyed 
ycegi-egen, Saxon}— 


piilofophy. For, fays he, fagacioufly, a man loaded with iron fetters muft ne- 
celfarily fink, as being fpecifically heavier than an equally voluminous quantity of 
water. And here he is moft certainly right, iron jetrers tending to make the body inky | 
and dempen cards wo make it {wim : but Voltaize faid nothing about 1RoN fetter’. 
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Gre #. /- any thing that is whirled round in play, asa top, a fmalf 
notched board with a ftring, &c. [etymology uncertain]— 

Jic af. alight defultory dance or tune [giga, Ital. geige, Tews 
tonick, a fiddle} ; 

Jrccum-Bos 2, /. any pretty piece of moving mechanifm [a cant 
word]— 

Ga n. f. a moving machine ufed in dreffing cloth, Lancafhire— 

To sET UPON THE GIG, a proverb, Lancahhire, to put a man upon 
an enterprize, to fet him in motion to any thing— 

Acoe adj. in its firft fenfe a perfon fet upon a gig, and, feconda- 
rily, one whofe will is all in motion to an obje@— 

Thefe words, we fee, are fo many ftreams from the fame fountain. 
And that is a Britifh one. Gogail (Welfh and Armorick) Gogail 
(Howel Dha A. D. 942) Gigal, Queiguel, Kigel (Cornithy Queiquet 
(Armorick) and Cuigeal (Irith) fignify a diitaff or fpindle ; fo called 
from the fwiftnefs of its revolutions in fpinning, and therefore a fit 
emblem of any thing lightly moving about. Gwgun (W) alfo isa 
whirl, agig, or a little top, and Ciogal (I) is a little top likewife. 
Gogham (1) is to make gefticulation, Gogach (I) is either wavering 
or reeling, and Cogal (I) the weed cockle or the beards of a barley- 
ear, fo called from the tremulous motion of both in the fmalleft wind. 
Guag (1) is a light, giddy, fantaftical fellow, a whimfical, unfettled 
and capricious perfon ; and reo | Eilyn, Guag Y{prid (W) a phan- 
tom or ghoft. And Y-Sgogi (W) fignifies to wag or to move from 
aplace, and Siglo (W) to fhake or be fhaken, Sigl (W) a fhaking, 
and Siglen (W) a quagmire.” ' 

In the Appendix, Mr. Whitaker has expofed a number of 
errours and miftakes, into which Mefirs. Carte and Hume haye 
occafionally fallen in their refpeétive hiftories: but we muft here 
take leave of this learned and elaborate performance, 





ART. XIV. The Trifler: or a Ramble among the Wilds of Fancy, 
the Works of Nature and the Manners of Men. \zmo, 2 vol. 5. 
Baldwin *. 


We are glad to find, from the information which a /eleé? num- 
ber of gentlemen have given us from a diftant part of the king- 
dom, that the author of thefe two puny volumes acquired fome 
reputation by a former production; as we cannot confcientieufly 
fympathize with the motives of benevolence, that actuate them 
to defire we will be inftrumental in renewing his laurels,.on ac- 
count of the prefent performance. We hope the /é/eé? number of” 
gentlemen, do not centre in the individual author himfelf. If 
they do, we cannot help heartily coinciding with him in the 
excellent remark, with which he commences his third chapter, 
“It is a very unfortunate circumftance, for a man to take it 
into his head that he is.clever ;” efpecially, as the Trifler farther 


* Announced in our April Review. 
obferves, 
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obferves, “ when he gratifies an inordinate defire to difcover 
extaordinary abilities, at the expence of more rational purfuits, 
to which he may be urged by nature or neceffity.” To what 
more rational purfuits, than «writing, nature or neceflity may 
urge the author of the Trifler we know not; but we cannot help 
thinking there may be fome much better fuited to his talents. 
It muft be allowed, however, that he does not want fenfe, or a 


turn for moral obfervation; but, after having contemplated fuch . 


models of writing as he feems moft difpofed to copy, we are 
aftonifhed that he fhould want fo much tafte and judgment, as 
would induce him to throw down his pen in defpair.—As not 
the worft {pecimen of his performance, we thall quote the re- 
mainder of his third chapter. 

‘* Manifold are the inconveniences which individuals have experi- 
enced in their attempts to rife above the {phere allotted them by for- 
tune or their fate-—-How many hopeful youths have been ruined, by 
quitting the counter for the {tage !—How many reputable thopkeepers 
have turned poets and philofophers, and gained nothing but bank- 
ruptcy and difgrace !—and what a number of good mechanicks have 
made miferable projedors, and fpent the prime of their days in 
JScheming, to no other purpofe, than to draw on a thonfand difappoint- 
ments; to fee themfelves laughed at and defpifed; and to terminate 
a wretched life in poverty and defpair, attended with the bitter re- 
proaches of mankind! 

‘¢ There is no creature upon earth commands our pity more than an 
PNFORTUNATE Projector; and yet there is not a being in the 
world fo obnoxious to ridicule and contempt. He carries a peculiar 
mark of diftrefs upon his countenance, which is too apt to excite 
laughter ; and fych a perverfe forwardne(s, to difcover his vaft defigns 
and defeats, dwells upon his tongue, that we are led to confider him 
as a maniac, while he is totally abforbed in the divinity of his nature, 
and the abfurdity of all human affairs, when held in competition with 
his folly. 

“¢ The unaccountable extravagance of this fort of people affords a 
melancholy view of the human mind, attuated by falfe principles, 
and urged by zeal without reafon.—In fpite of the advice of friends, 
the cries of his wife and children, the fad experience of feveral years; 
and poverty ftaring him in the face, your prejefor will be forming 
frefh defigns, and expe& fuccefs, with as much avidity and delight, 
in the laft fcheme of his life, as he did in the firft. ; ’ 

“© The mechanick pofteffed of this phrenzy of the brain, will be 
twenty years in endeavouring to fire a gun without powder ;—the 
afironomer will never be able to reft in his bed for the perpetual mo- 
tion ;—and it is notcrious of the a/chymif?, that he will drive with in- 
finite fury after eternity, in fearch of the philofopher’s ftone, 

** Thefe are your fteady and phlegmatic projectors; buat there are 
others of a very inconftant temper, who have no fooner thought of 
one fcheme than they fet about another; and will have as many de- 
figns, at once, upon their hands, as would puzzle half the men in the 
kingdom to place them in i proper order, or, even, diftinguifh 
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The Trifter. 
one from the other. Thefe are a fet of very diverting fellows; and 
may be juttly ftiled your galloping projectors. They ridé with infinite 
rapidity. after every phantom; and appear like fcouts, upon the verge 
of nature, who delight themfelves 1m running races upon the waite 
and barren grounds of ignorance and ftupidity. 

** Such people as thefe are immediately fick of what they are ac- 
quainted with; they want to get out of the trammels of their own 
knowledge, and launch into fomething above their capacity. They 
{corn to refleét upon the flow, and progreffive motions, neceffary to 
be obferved, in the attainment of any particular end, but fkip from 
one thing to another, as faft as their inclinations Jead the way; and, 
like bad hunters, they fall and get up again, without once confidering, 
that while they purfue the chace with fo much inconfiftent vigour, 
they wil! never be able to fee the fport. 

‘“¢ The generality of projeGors are very harmlefs creatures ; they 
hurt nobody but themfelves, and deferve the compaffion of mankind. 
But there is a breed from this ftock, that are the moft troublefome 
wretches in the world. They fkim the froth from the iurface of every 
fcience, and pretend to be adepts in each. They pefter fociety with 
their affectativn of learning, and fink into a profundity of ignorance, 
that is fhocking to human nature.—Thefe creatures poffefs a vaft alae 
crity in mifapplication ;—and always charge their own blunders upon 
the preduétions of nature, reafon, and fentiment. ‘They are orators 
in confufion; and are fure to pleafe their hearers, who, like the 
Lichfield landlord in the Beaux Stratagem, are highly delighted with 
what they do not underftand. They are oracles, that put what con- 
ftruétion they pleafe upon every propoiition ; while their deluded de- 
votees admire the prophetic wonders they relate. They are dreadful 
critics, and fail with equal cruelty upon Shakefpeare, Ben Johnfon, 
‘Tom Thumb, and the Merry Jefter; though this lafi facetious pro- 
pagator of fun, is infinitely fuperior, in abilities, to his unmerciful 
executioners. They profefs to be prodigious admirers of nature; but 
unfortunately fearch tor her, in every hole and corner of the globe, 
where fhe hates to refide. They look with a jealous eye upon every 
work of genius; and like rafcally jockeys, who furvey a gentleman’s 
horfe, they pafs over in filence the beauty of his form, and the cele- 
rity of his actions, but are loud, and exprefs great fatisfaétion, if 
they can find a little fcab in his pofteriors. They affe® to be cor. 
rectors of profe, and menders of rhymes ; but they are wretched cobs 
lers, and are fure to fpoil every thing they meddle with. 

. « When a parcel of thefe dablers in fcience get together, it is furs 
prizing to fee the fel&-fufficiency that reigns among them. Every 
thing, be what it will, that comes before them, feems proftrate at 
thejr feet. The mighty Homer trembles; the lofty Pindar fculks; 
Ariflotle forgets his rules; and all the poets and philofophers feem 
fafcin:.ted with fear and trepidation.—How often have I vainly withed, 
when heated with the fury of imagination, and languifhing in filence, 
amidit the uproar of feif-applaufe, for the power of raifing from the 
dead, the much injured object of their criticifm ; to introduce him 
with all the honours, with which fancy could decorate him, and to 
ftrike thefe eternal bablers into annihilation, with one glance from 
the radiance of his penetrating eye. 

‘ 6 Such 
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* —-Such are the misfortunes attending thofe who will not act in 
their proper fphere, but perfevere in unprofitable fchemes, againtt 
the conviction of experience, and the contempt of mankind. If the 
unfortunate projector could be brought to ferioufly reflect upon the 
exalted character of a worthy tradefman, who minds his bulinefs, in 
oppofition to the meannefs of his own, he might probably he impelled 
to a change of his conduét, and a proper difcharge of his duty: but 
his malady is a dreadful delirium, that generaily arrives to a fatal 
crifis, robs him of the powers of his mind, and leaves it in fuch a 
liftlefs benumbed {tate of inexertion, that he becomes a burthen to 
himfelf and his friends. 

** There is no occupation, from a cobler to a merchant, wherein 
a@ man may not reafonably infure fuccefs by induftry : and there are 
none of the virtues afford a more extenfive reputation in a commercial 
ftate. The Man of Induftry, who abides by his natural employment, 
enters into reciprocal obligations with his cotemporaries; and has an 
Opportunity of difplaying the godlike qualitics of benevolence, ho- 
nour, jullice, and integrity. He lives among the bleflings of his fa~ 
mily, the careffes of his friends, and mects, wherever he goes, with 
the heart-felt applaufe of univerfal approbation. He beholds the 
fickle goddefs, Fortune, hover round bis head with a benign afpeét, 
and crowning his labours with the charms of wealth. His evening 
enjoyments, after the toils of the day, are heightened by the reflec- 
tion of having done his duty$ and he feels the chearfulnefs of relax- 
ation, unknown to the diflipated, and the indolent.—While he pur- 
fues, with unabating ardour, the accumulation of riches, he is able 
to appropriate a fufficient portion of his time, to the improvement of 
his mind: and as it is a fhocking thing that a man fhould live for him- 
felf alone, or to no other purpofe than to get his bread and eat it, he 
ought to give that inftruction to others, which he has learned by ftudy 
and experience.—T here is a vaft ditterence between the characters of 
an unfortunate projector, and a worthy tradefman who employs his 
leifure hours in the amufement of literature; or in the improvement 
of any branch of mechanics by new difcoveries, which, upon every 
trial, anfwer the real purpofes tor which they were deiigned, and are 
crowned with the approbation, and thanks of fociery. 

«¢ Genivs is confined to no particular fituation in life; but is oft- 
ener found rambling among different orders of men, than in the fe- 
minaries of learning.—Wherever the infpiring God really makes his 
appearance, he ought to be encouraged; and the man who neglects to 
do him juftice, is as biameable, in my opinion, as he, who, without 
one fpark of the celeftial fire, confumes his time, his fortune, and 
himfelf, in fruitlefs attempts to become great and immortal, by per- 
petuating his tolly and sn, sae eg 

What our Author here fays of projeffors, may be applied with 
equal propriety to writers; the /rterary projector being as arrant 
a vifionary as any other; indeed, to ufe his own turn of phrase, 
there is no creature on earth more deferving our pity than an 
UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR, efpecially when he happens to be other- 
wife a man ot fenie. 
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one from the other. Thefe are a fet of very diverting fellows; and 
may be juftly ftiled your galloping projectors. They ride with infinite 
rapidity. after every phantom; and appear like fcouts, upon the verge 
of nature, who delight themfelves in running races upon the waite 
and barren grounds of ignorance and ftupidity. 

** Such people as thefe are immediately fick of what they are ac- 
quainted with; they want to get out of the trammels of their own 
knowledge, and launch into fomething above their capacity. They 
{corn to refleét upon the flow, and progreflive motions, neceflary to 
be obferved, in the attainment of any particular end, but fkip from 
One thing to another, as fait as their inclinations Jead the way; and, 
like bad hunters, they fall and get up again, without once confidering, 
that while they purfue the chace with fo much inconfiftent vigour, 
they wil! never be able to fee the fport. 

“¢ The generality of projedors are very harmlefs creatures ; they 
hurt nobody but themfelves, and deferve the compaffion of mankind. 
But there is a breed from this ftock, that are the moft troublefome 
wretches in the world. They fkim the froth from the 1urface of every 
fcience, and pretend to be adepts in each. They pefter fociety with 
their affectation of learning, and fink into a profundity of ignorance, 
that is fhocking to human nature.—Thefe creatures poffefs a vat alae 
crity in mifapplication ;—and always charge their own blunders upon 
the produétions of nature, reafon, and fentiment. ‘They are orators 
in confufion; and are fure to pleafe their hearers, who, like the 
Lichfield landlord in the Beaux Stratagem, are highly delighted with 
what they do not underftand. They are oracles, that put what con 
firuétion they pleafe upon every propotition ; while their deluded de- 
votees admire the prophetic wonders they relate. They are dreadful 
critics, and fail with equal cruelty upon Shakefpeare, Ben Johnfon, 
‘Tom Thumb, and the Merry Jefter ; though this laft facetious pro- 
pagator of fun, is infinitely fuperior, in abilities, to his unmerciful 
executioners. They profefs to be prodigious admirers of nature; but 
unfortunately fearch tor her, in every hole and corner of the globe, 
where fhe hates to refide. They look with a jealous eye upon every 
work of genius; and like rafcally jockeys, who furvey a gentleman’s 
horfe, they pafs over in filence the beauty of his form, and the cele- 
rity of his actions, but are loud, and exprefs great fatisfaétion, if 
they can find a little fcab in his pofteriors. They affecé to be cor- 
rectors of profe, and menders of rhymes ; but they are wretched cob- 
lers, and are fure to fpoil every thing they meddle with. 

. When a parcel ot thefe dablers in fcience get together, it is furs 
prizing to fee the felf-fufticiency that reigns among them. Every 
thing, be what it will, that comes before them, feems proftrate at 
thejr feet. The mighty Homer trembles; the lofty Pindar feulks 5 
Ariflotle forgets his rules; and ail the poets and philofophers feem 
fafcin.ted with fear and trepidation. —How often have I vainly withed, 
when heated with the fury of imagination, and langaifhing in filence, 
amidit the uproar of feif-applaufe, for the power of raifing from the 
dead, the much injured object of their criticifm; to introduce him 
with all the honours, with which fancy could decorate him, and to 
ftrike thefe eternal bablers into annihilation, with one glance from 
the radiance of his penetrating eye. 

‘ 66 Such 
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* —Such are the misfortunes attending thofe who will not ac in 
their proper fphere, but perfevere in unprofitable fchemes, againtt 
the conviction of experience, and the contempt of mankind. If the 
unfortunate projector could be brought to ferioufly reflec upon the 
exalted character of a worthy tradefman, who minds his bulinefs, in 
oppofition to the meannefs of his own, he might probably be impelled 
to a change of his conduét, and a proper difcharge of his duty: but 
his malady is a dreadful delirium, that generaily arrives to a fatal 
crifis, robs him of the powers of his mind, and leaves it in fuch a 
liftlefs benumbed {tate of inexertion, that he becomes a burthen to 
himfelf and his friends. 

** There is no occupation, from a cobler to a merchant, wherein 
a@ man may not reafonably infure fuccefs by induftry : and there are 
none of the virtues afford a more extenfive reputation in a commercial 
ftate. The Man of Induftry, who abides by his natural employment, 
enters into reciprocal obligations with his cotemporaries; and has an 
Opportunity of difplaying the godlike qualities of benevolence, ho- 
nour, jullice, and integrity. He lives among the bleflings of his fa~ 
mily, the careffes of his friends, and mects, wherever he goes, with 
the heart-fele applaufe of univerfal approbation. He beholds the 
fickle yoddefs, Fortune, hover round his head with a benign afpeét, 
and crowning his labours with the charms of wealth. His evening 
enjoyments, after the toils of the day, are heightened by the reflec- 
tion of having done his duty$ and he feels the chearfulnefs of relax- 
ation, unknown to the diflipated, and the indolent.—While he pur- 
fues, with unabating ardour, the accumulation of riches, he is able 
to appropriate a fufficient portion of his time, to the improvement of 
his mind: and as it is a fhocking thing that a man fhould live for him- 
felf alone, or to no other purpofe than to get his bread and eat it, he 
ought to give that inftruction to others, which he has learned by ftudy 
and experience.—T here is a vaft ditlerence between the characters of 
an unfortunate projector, and a worthy tradefman who employs his 
leifure hours in tne amufement of literature; or in the improvement 
of any branch of mechanics by new difcoveries, which, upon every 
trial, anfwer the real purpofes tor which they were deligned, and are 
crowned with the approbation, and thanks of fociety. ; 

“¢ Genivs is confined to no particular fituation ia life; but is oft- 
ener found rambling among different orders of men, than in the fe- 
minaries of learning.—Wherever the infpiring God really makes his 
appearance, he ought to be encouraged; and the man who neglects to 
do him juftice, is as biameable, in my opinion, as he, who, without 
one fpark of the celeflial fire, confumes his time, his fortune, and 
himfelf, in fruitlefs attempts to become great and immortal, by per- 
petuating his tolly and suoopiion.” ; 

What our Author here fays of projeffors, may be applied with 
equal propriety to writers; the /terary projector being as arrant 
a vifionary as any other; indeed, to ufe his own turn of phrase, 
there is no creature on earth more deferving our pity than an 
UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR, efpecially when he happens to be other- 
wife a man ot fente. 
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ART. XV. Agriculture confidered as a moral and political Duty, 
Ina Series of Letters, infcribed to his Majefty. And recommended 
to the Perujal and Attention of every Gentleman of Landed Pro- 
perty in the three Kingdoms, as they are calculated for the Enters 
tainment, Inftruction, and Benefit of Mankind. By William 
Donaldfon, Efq; late Secretary to the Government of Jamaica. 
8vo. 38. 6d, Becket. 

On what authority it is, that Mr. Donaldfon prefumes his 
Majefty to be at prefent, a /franger in his own dominions, and 
that he will be xo /onger fuch, fhould he adopt the expedients 
here propofed to him, we know not. Of this we are certain, that 
the fame means of information have been laid open, and fimilar 
expedients frequently and publicly expofed. This writer, in- 
deed, may lay claim to fome merit, in having colleéed the 
feattered hints of others, and formed, them into ‘* a plan for the 
eftablifhment of a board, or great council of agriculture.” Of 
this eftablifhment, Mr. Donaldfon gives the following idea. 

‘* It is, fays he, no innovation, and carries no novelty with it but 
the name. All nations have had their peculiar affemblies, to difci- 
pline, and keep within bounds, the paffions of mankind. The 
Athenians had their prytaueum, to collect the wifdom of the wifeft 
for the common benefit of the republic: from feeing the caufe of 
every diftrefs they provided againit them. They had their Esrévat, 
to furnith.corn for the ufe of the city, and their ZiroPiaaxes, to pre- 
vent impofition in over-rating the fale of it. 

«© The Romans had their Sexaculum; their Fora Venalia, where 
the markets were kept and regulated: the Pretores ceriales were ma- 
giftrates to infpect the wants of the people, and to fee that the city of 
Rome was amply fupplied with corn; and the office of Prafeéfus fru 
menti was to infpec&t the corn markets, and to report the true ftate of 
them to the Perfeéfus urbis, or chief magiftrate, who, as guardian of 
the city, was to fec that no impofition, no fraudulent reports, might 
fet the agents of avarice at work to diftrefs the people.” 

In the reign of Charles the Good, Earl of Flanders, a great 
famine happened in his dominions ; on which fome very rich 

nen, thinking to reap advantage from the mifery of the times, 

bought up all the corn they could find in the country, with a 

defign to fell it again at an advanced and extraordinary price. 

The Earl, abhorring fo deteftable an avarice, caufed the corn 

to be feized, by virtue of his own authority, and fold to the peo- 

ple at a reafonable rate. In ‘imitation of thefe and other good 
examples of humane princés and wife commonwealths, of which 
he gives numerous inftances from the earlicft periods of hiftory, 

Mr. Donaldfon endeavours to engage his Majefty’s attention to 

the important aml interefting concerns of agriculture. 

** Vouchfafe, fays he, to fuffer the refpective Lordselieutenant to 
reprefent your Majefty in every county affociation, and let a corre- 
fpondence be kept up, that every neceffary information may be com- 
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municated to the great council in London. Inveft this noble confe- 
deracy with powers to call upon the rector, church-wardens, or any 
other perfon, of every parifh, to tran{mit to the board an account of 
what number of acres in tillage, graziag, meadow, or wajte-land, there 
may in his or their particular parith. The number of drafts kept, 
generically defcribed, diftinguifhing fat from Jean, and to whom they 
belong. The quantity of corn fown, and the quantity reaped by each 
farmer refpectively, {pecifying the particular grain. ‘The quantity of 
corn, and of what fort, /ent to market from time to time, and the 
quantity kept in hand. The number of farmers in each parith, the rents 
of each man’s poffeffions, with the xames of the landlords and tenants, 
An account of the advanced rents of each farm for the laft twenty-five 
years, and the different periods at which they were augmented. The 
number of families, how many fouls each contains, diftinguifhing their 
fex and age, how they are maintained, and what manufadfories are care 
tied on in each parith. 

‘* The Egyptians had a law, obliging every man to give an ac+ 
count once a year, to the magiftrate, where he lived; how he was 
fuftained; and what he contributed to the public weal. If fuch 
an account was demanded, and faithfully returned from the people 
in London, what frightful! what foameful! and what piteous {cenes 
would be difclofed! and no doubt many iniquiti¢s prevented, and 
miferics removed, from their being revealed—The poors rate, and the 
number of paupers in each parifh, diftinguifhing their age, fox, and 
condition of health. From fucha return, your Majefty will be much 
alarmed ; you will there fee that your fubjects in England are taxed with 
three millions a year, to maintain a number of people, rendered ufclefs 
from the prefent mode of parochial management! When the ‘tate of 
the kingdom is thus laid open, your Majefty will be able to reform 
the innumerable abufes, which, though known in part, are ftill en- 
couraged, or at leaft fuffered from inattention ; you will be a com- 
petent judge yourfelf, how the poor may be employed, to eafe the 
load which their mifcondud or misfortunes, have heaped upon the in- 
duftrious, Faéts thus faithfully, and uniformly related, will furnif, 
your Majefty with ideas, which may be digefted, and combined inta 
forms, pleafing to your fubjects, and beneficial to the common-wealth, 
Thefe, with many other accounts, the inquifitive mind will fuggett 
as neceflary to the perfection of this national engagement. 

«* From fuch an open council, inviting the thoughts, and folicit- 
ing the affiftance, of every good citizen, your Majefty would be in- 
formed of the true ftate of your nation, with regard to its natural 
revenue; and your fubjects infirufted to manage with integrity thofe 
loans which nature has fo partially diftributed in this wudien. Vir- 
tue finding eafier accefs, you will xo longer be a Aranger in your domi- 
nions: you will have the groans of your people faithfully explained, 
when fpeedy and effectual meafures may be adopted, and purfued, to 
filence the affliction,” 

Mr. Donaldfon does not feem to be aware of the political, as 
well as religious and moral, prejudices, fubfifting in this coun- 
try, againft fo clofe an enquiry into the fituation and circum- 
ftances of individuals. The repeated outcry that has been made 
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on the mere rumour of government’s being about to number the 
people, is a proof of this prepoffeffion ; a prepoffeffion which 
will probably long prevent thofe improvements which our 
Author, among many other public fpirited and unprejudiced 
writers, have liberally aimed to promote. 





ART. XVI. 4 Mifcellany of Poems. By the Reverend Fofeph Wife, 
* Reétor of Penurfi, Suffex. 8vo. 3s. Dilly. 

Mr. Wife might not be very foolifh in writing thefe poems ; 
but we cannot commend his fagacity in publifhing them. Many 
thines may pafs with propriety enough as an amufement among 
friends, that, by no means merit the attention of the publick, 
Among thefe, we look upon the poems of Mr. Wife ; in which, 
to fay the beft of them, there is more reafon than rhime, more 
moral than meafure, and more piety than poetry. Let our 
readers judge. 

TO A LADY. ON READING, 
Cuftom with folly feems in #7s combin’d, 
Againft your females—to fmmure the Mind; 

As if mach knowledve made the mogals worfe ; 
Heav’n’s choiceft bleffings were the greateit curie. 
My vote concurs to cut all flavifh reins; 
And bind in duty’s fofter, flronger chains. 
What! treat the Fair, as popith priefts their flocks! 
Like injur’d negroes! like a muzzled ox! 
Undue reftraints are brambles of diftrefs 
In virtué’s path, provoking to tranfgrefs. 
Heav’n leaves us free: To move us to obey, 
Reveals high grace, delineates the way. 
This god-like plan the generous will purfue, 
All true obedience fprings from knowledge true. 
Prefumptuous folly itill its end defeats : 
Deceivers perifh by their own deceits. 
They, who prefume the female foul defign’d 
For no great purpofe of a reas’ning mind, 
Allow thofe ftudies, which the mind debafe, 
As if in fpite, to compas its difgrace. 
‘* Tales and romances for a lady’s ear !? 
Subiimer ftudies too fublime appear. 
Ladies mutt only Jearn the loves of rakee, 
71M virtue nods afleep and vice awakes. 
Hence infant hearts pant with the pleafing flame, 
Which flafhes, darts and glows through all the frame, 
Almoft ere words are found to give it name, 
Admit romances write in virrue’s caufe ; 
Through ev’ry page a fubtle poifon flows : 
The tatal fomes kindles curious thougbr, 
* Lill all the foul is into tumult brought. 
Pafions 
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Paffions to anarchy refiftlefs rife ; 
And prudence, vanquifh’d, in the riot dies. 
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*¢ ‘They learn the world this way!” Perhaps they dos 


They learn its vices and its follies too ; 
Without the previous {kill, thats€atk requires ; 
To know fuch objects, free from fuch defires, 

J own, fuch reading greatly may conduce, 
Well-tim’d, well-temper’d, to the reader’s ufe: 
Quell in the clofet paflion’s reafon’s ftrife, 

And fend her warn’d, prepared, into life: 

Yet ftill, fuch books demand, whenever read, 
The cooleft heart, or moft experienc’d head : 
For paffion, in the violent and young, 


Will make the vice feem right, the virtue wrong ; 


Or not difcern the author’s good defigns, 
Which oft might be compriz’d in two hhort lines. 
The grand intent’s t? unravel mazy man ; 
And fet a guard o’er beauty if they can ; 
Shew whom you love, are demons in difguife; 
And that in pride and art your fafety lies. 
O fad refource!. O fhameful troth to tell! 
O fpoil of fin! how low is nature fell! 
Your pardon, Madam! ’Tis perhaps too hard 
To hint, your prudence e’er can need a guard. 
Indeed I bluth tor my officious pen! 


You know, you fhun, you hate bafe-hearted men, 


Saw you a fool fince life’s firft pulfe did leap, 
But that affected 10 be ly and deep? 

Brand fuch a wretch for fool, howe’er he blaze; 
He really is weak as well as bate. 

Mean cunning ever is an empty boat: 
Mifchievous wits outwit themfelves the mofts 
Their triumphs ate the doating of an hour, 
Unilefs upheld a while by wealth and pow’r. 
Friends mutt as foes the wretches mean defpife, 
Who, blind to good, are only damn'dly wife: 
Their guile, fo odious fearce can be forgiv’n 
By God or man ; accurs’d by earth and heav’n, 
But poor’s the folace to a maid undone, 

To think, his-doom her fpoiler cannot thun, 

Another evil oft bad reading brings ; 

It makes nice critics in ridiculous things ; 

Taints folly’s bofom with a large fupply 

Of falfe fenfations—-Lord knows what, and why! 
Mere phantom- objects all the mind employ ; 
Give half its pains, fpoil more than half its joy; 
Render uneafy, when no harm is near, 

Except its own weak whim, and filly fear. 

The being, thus abas’d appears as trail, 

And forely tender, as a pappy /nail; 


Shrinks 
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Shrinks with fantaftic peevifhnefs or dread ; 
Adting the ideot,—to be fure fine bred! 
Fit but to languifh in a downy chair, 
A fop, a pug and parrot all her care. 

The reading I would humbly recommend, 
Nor quite reject the other in the end. 
Is hiftory, civil, natural, great and {mall 5 
Divinity, the grand concern of all ; 
Moral produétions; the chafte mufe’s lays ; 
(Inttruétions ye moft charmingly conveys) 
Why fhou’d philofophy be deem’d too high 
For beings fo near related to the fky? 
All books, that tend t’ ennoble and refine, 
Ladies may read :—Let fuch, my fair! be thine. 

Our poet hath written another addrefs, probably to the fame 
Lady, againft thofg mifchievous wits, who outwit themfelves by 
the empty boaft and pert practice of that mean cunning and fple- 
netic abufe, which make them fo many enemies. We may venture 
to congratulate Mr. Wife, however, on the fpecimens of his 
fatire, that he is in no manner of danger of making himfelf ene+ 
mies by his wit. 
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Art. XVII. Six Olympic Odes of Pindar, being thofe omitted by Mr; 
Weft. Tranflated into Englifh Verfe, with Notes, 12mo. 2s. White, 


As a fpecimen of this tranflation, we fhall copy the eighth ode 5 
by no means that of the leaft merit. 
STROPHE I 
Olympia! Mother of heroic games ! 
Queen of true prophecy ! beneath whofe grove 
‘While the red viétims pile the afpiring flames, 
Theaugurs fearch the high behets of Jove ; 
Thence try to know on whom he'll deign to finile 
Of thofe, who, by the means of glorious toil, 
Seek on the dufky cirque with generous pain, 
Virtue’s immortal meed, and honour'd reft to gain, 
ANTISTROPHE Il, 
For to the fupplications of the good 
He ever deigns a favouring ear to give, 
O Pifa’s woody thades, o’er Alpheus flood 
That wave, my wreath beftowing fong receive ; 
Eternal fame, and endlefs honours fhine, 
On him whofe brows thy facred leaves entwine.— 
For different pleafures, different bofoms glow : 
And various ways to blifs the indulgent gods beftow, 
EPODE I. 
Timofthenus, what fair renown 
Was on your almoft infant actions thed, 
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When genial Jove refolved with fame to crown 
Thine and thy brother's youthful head ! is) 
What time Nemea fhouts thy conquering name, ra 
And Pifa’s groves Alcimedon proclaim ; % 
Lovely thone his form, and face ; 
Nor did his deeds that forin difgrace, 
When, victor in the glorious ftrife, 
He bade the littenmg woods around 
Egina’s fea-girt fhores refound ; 
Whofe regiuns gave him life. 

STROPHE IL. 

There facred Themis fits, beloved of Jove; 

Her favourite people's ever-watchful guard. 
‘The crowded coafts where various nations move 
To judge with tkill, and fway in peace, is hard 
By heaven's decree, amidft the briny flood 
This ifle, to every ftranger facred, ftood 
A column firm.——O ne’er may rolling Time, 
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Or black misfortune, change the hofpitable clime § i 
ANTISTROPHE II. + 
Here Doria’s warlike race their reign begun ; 13 


Here, after Zacus, their empire role, 
Whom potent Neptune, and Latona’s fon, 
The friend, and partner of their labour, chofe, 
What Time with focial Care, thofe heavenly powers 
Crown’d Ilion’s facred feat, with ftrengthen’d towers ; 
For even then the hoftile fates decreed 
Her ample fanes fhou!d fall, her hardy warriors bleed, 
EPODE Hil. 

When the mafly work was raifed, 
‘Three azure dragons on the new made wall 
With fury fprung—the people faw amazed 
‘Two on the ground expiring fall ; 
The third with horrid roars the fummit gain’d 
When Phoebus thus the fatal fign explain’d : 
«© O Hocus, the infulting foe ; 
*¢ Shall lay the haughty turrets low, _ 
«« Which thou haft rear’d with mortal hands : 
¢¢ Tlion, I fee thy fate decreed ; 
«* And in this omen plainly read 
«¢ Immortal Jove’s commands. 

STROPHE II. 

«© Nor fhall without thy race thefe bulwarks fall, 
#* Thy fons at firft fhall thake the new formed ftate 5 
«¢ The hoftile gods thy grandfon's offspring call, 
*¢ To feal its doom, and clofe the work of fate.” 
Thus {poke the god, and itraight o’er Xanthus’ tide 
His tkilful hands the heavenly courfers guide, 
Till midft the warrior race his charriot itood 
Of Amazonian dames, by Ifther’s frozen flood. 

ANTISTROPHE Ill, 

Immortal Neptune’s gelden horfes now 
To fea-beat Ifthmus bear his rapid car : 
‘There AEacus on Corinth’s lofty brow 
They leave, {pectator of the {portive war.— 
No blifs alike charms al!.—The votive lays {| 
Shall envy blaft, that chaut Meletias’ praife ? 
Whofe infant finews, courting fair renown, _ dé ‘ 
Obtain’d Nemea’s wreath, and famed Olympia’s crown. 
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EPODE Ill. 
After, with manly finews ftrong, _ 
He in the great Pancratium won the prize :—= 
Toteach, muft furcly to the fkill’d belong, 
Experience fouls alone defpife : 
Full well the hero knows above the reft 
To form with precepts fage the manly breaft 5 
To point the fureft path that leads 
To glorious aéts, and daring deeds, 
And future wieaths of fame prepare ; 
And well his pupil’s fair renown, 
Who now has won the thirtieth crown, 
Rewards his teacher’s care. * 
STROPHE Iv. 
By fortune favour’d, nor by manhood lefs, 
Four ftriplings in the ftrife he overcame, 
Bade infamy their vanquith’d limbs opprefs, 
And fent them home with foreheads veil’d in fhame : 
While to his grandfire’s hoary head he brings 
Triumphant joy, whence health, whence vigour fprings ¢ 
For he whom Fortune fans with profperous breath, 
Forgets the pains of age, and near approach of death, 
ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Mnemofyne, awake the filver lyre, 
Tune to Blepfiade the founding fong : 
Well their brave brows the flowery bands require, 
‘To whom now fix Olympic crowns belong. 
Nor wil! the Mufe forget the nonour’d head , 
Though funk to earth, and number’d with the dead. 
The virtuous actions of the good and brave, 
Shall rouze the fleeping duft, and pierce the filent grave, 
EPODE Iv. 
Tphion midft the infernal feats 
The pleafing news from Hermes’ daughter hears; , 
He to Callimachus the tale repeats, 
Who drinks it with exulting ears ; 
That Jove’s fupreme Beheft had deign’d to grace 
With Pifa’s facred meed their happy race. 
Still may he good on good beitow, 
No pallid ficknefs let them know, 
Nor Nemefis their focial band 
By curfed difcord ¢’er disjoin ; 
But happy mav they ever thine, 
To blefs their native land! 
The tranflator has, on the whole, been fufficiently faithful to his 
author, and has annexed to each ode critical and explanatory notes, 
that do credit to his tafte and erudition. 
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ART. XVIII. 4 Memoir, entitled Drainage and Navigation butone united 
Work ; and an out-fall to deep-rvater, the firf and neceffary frep to ite 
Addrefd to the Corporations of Lynn-Regis, aud Bedford Level. By 
JT. Pownall, Efg. M. P. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

The fubject of this fenfible pamphlet, though immediately local and 
particular, is introduced by the following judicious and general re- 
fiections 5 

6 
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fleftions ; equally applicable to all undertakings of fimilar public 
utility. 

** Scienee, fays Mr. Pownall, without experience, like founding 
brafs or a tinkling cymbal, may ferve to ring changes upon one’s owa 
ideas with ; but thefe ideas are feidom applicable to any real purpofe 
of practical life. Such knowledge, when it attempts to mix with 
bufinefs, is generally found ufeleis, and often hurtful; indeed where 
great expences are to be engaged in, and great rifks run, the condu@ 
of the man of bare Science can fcarce be neutral; if it is not advan- 
tageous, it muft be hurtful, and may be ruinous, 

“* On the other hand experience without fcience fees things, like a 
man traveliing through a country in a thick fog, darkly: he fees the 
objects immediately about him, but fees not their connections, fees 
not the relation in which they fland, nor the proportion which they 
hold to other things, though but a few yards removed from him—he 
has neither fcale nor level to mark his own fituation by: he fees the 
operations of things as they pafs under his eye; but kaows noe 
whence they come, nor whither they are going. 

“© When the man of bare fcience defcends from theory, the moment 
that he fets his foot on real ground he is in a wildernets without his 
compals. The moment that the man of bare experience begins 
to reafon he is loft. The man of fcience, while he /patiates in the 
upper regions of theory, defpifes that experience which is fixed to 
the ground: the man who picks up his knowledge in fmall detail, 
upon the fpot where he is uiedto take a lead, grows conceited of the 
little he does know, and prefumes to defpife all that he does not 
know as groundlefs theory. The having been once right by merein- 
ftinct, makes him obflinately convinced that he is always right, even 
when he prefumes to reafon: and the meafures which fuited the par- 
ticular cafe, which he faw without underftanding, are, with him, to 
fuit all cafes that look like it. 

“¢ To {peak to the particular fubject at prefent-under our confide- 
ration; the fcientific engineer may be thoroughly founded in his ma- 
thematical principles ; may have a perfect knowledge of the weight 
and motion of fluids; of the effect of their preffure when lying as a 
dead weight, of their force when agitated by winds ; of their aétion 
when flowing in currents and tides: he may have a perlect infor- 
mation of all the poflible modes of refiitance to this weight, this force, 
this action ; and yet through want of adiwal knowledge and acquaintance 
with all the faéts, both ordinary and incidental; of the pecaliar com- 
bination of facts, which form the fpecific cafe to which his fcience 
fhould be applied—it becomes inapplicable, inefficient, or dangerous. 
A common country ditcher, who cuts only the ditch which he feels 
wilf drain ; who raifes only that bank which in the daily exertion of 
felt-defence he finds will fand, and’ have refiltance; who carries 
down his waters, where he fees they dogo off, and do not recoil back 
upon him, is a much fafer and more effective engineer, for a country, 
than the molt fcientific engineer without local experience: and yet 
fhould this ditcher, with the prefumption of an emperic, undertake 
any general fyitem of drainage; the whole expence, tle intereft, the 
fafety of the country is put at hazard, and the effect left to cnance. 
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‘¢ If then neither the engineer without local experience ;. nor the 
man of experience without fcience can ferve the public, but may be 
dangerous ; what is to be done? Common fenfe and good temper 
will anfwer this queftion. ‘The man of {cience muft not be vain of 
his barren theory : the man of experience on the fpot, muft not be 
obftinate in the purblind unlearned knowledge which he hath picked 
up. They mutt neither of them hold himfelf up too high in his own 
opinion, nor rank the other too low in eftimation: they muft each 
liften with temper and patience to the other; they muft give credit 
to each other for what each doth know ; and be ready and willing to 
learn ffom the other, that which he does not and cannot know but 
what the other can teach him. The knowledge of the one is as 
valuable as that of the other; and are both in their degrees equally 
refpectable, Mutual refpect, where both are refpectable, will bring 
them to compare their ideas together : they will find that both grow 
wifer by mutual communication: good opinion will create a good 
underftanding, and atrue temper of bufinefs will arife out of it.’ 

Mr. Pownall proceeds to take a particular view of his fubjeét, by 
enumerating the feveral circumflances and caufes that co-operate ta 
the deftruction of the harbour of Lynn: the whole of which may be 
fummed up in a general evil, ‘ the defect of the outfall to fea, that 
is into deep water.” 

‘© Here, continues he, lies the general difeafe, and until that 
is removed, all application to particular fymptoms is only wafting 
the ftrength, and throwing away the money of the country: 
the third acre is gone and fpent; half the property, nay every 
acre, one after the other, may be given, and the value of the whole 
fpent ; the country will be ftill leftin a remedilefs ftate of ruin. All 
inland pumping by mills, and piling up waters by banks, in order to 
feour, will only increafe the malady; as they draw off the waters 
from one place, they only pile them up in another; as they fcour in 
one particular place, they only fcoop out the foil to carry it and 
lodge it in another, where it will become more immoveable, If 
they could fcour the whole level, they would but encreafe its conca- 
vity, raifing, at the fame time, the high ridge at its edge to fea-ward ; 
the waters mult thus, as they always have done, fail back again ; the 
whole level would become a deeper lake; and drainage, as it has 
done in fact, become by every operation of this kind, till more and 
more difficult. The attempt to force, by fcouring, an outfall, only 
tears the rivers to pieces, breaks down their banks, forms wide ob- 
ftruéted lakes in them, and finally, could the foil be forced down to 
the mouth, would there form impenetrable bars of firm cohefive foil. 
Since then this idea of fouring, this vain notion of forcing an outfall 
by fuch fcouring, is found by fcience and experience, by reafon and 
fat, to be ineffectual and ruinous ; we muft feek, and if we can find, 
where @ natural one offers itfeif—from thence our operations fhould de- 
rive ; connected with that, and to that, all our works fhould in their 
effect be brought. The firft thing to be zhere done, is that of forming 
at the mouth of the haven as it falls into the north channel, now 
epen, fome {uch piers or banks, as many dire& the current of theebb 

~ direétiy 
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dire@ly into this north channel; fuch as may receive alfo the whole 
in-draught of the tide, and direét its current right up into the haven, 

To purfue the project of this ingenious and public fpirited writer 
farther, would be unentertaining to the generality of our readers ; we 
fhall, therefore, recommend the perufal of the whole to thofe who are 
concerned, by clofing our article with the concluding paragraph of the 
pamphlet, ~ 

‘** To fum up the whole, If thofe, who by right, intereft and law 
are to confider of this great bufinefs of drainage and navigation, will 
take it up as one united infeparable operation; it they will begin firft at 
the natural outfall into fea, or deep water; if they will, as a firft ef. 
fential common work of this general meafure, fecure the outfall, 
** and cleanfe and {cour and dyke” the haven of Lynn, both for the 
purpofe of drainage as well as navigation, and will defend it as a com- 
zon work, to which all are to be rated in their due proportion, both re: 
{pecting private and common charge, but the work to be done under 
one common direéion, and at a common charge~~if this be done, they 
will cut a new river, (as propofed) which thall be really applicable to 
Navigation and drainage, and will then redrefs the old river above, 
and will collect all the waters of the level into as few channels as pof- 
fible, to be finally all united in the channel of the river Oufe, and 
in the doing of this, will lay down and purfue, in fair, equal, and 
common juftice, general fettled rules, and not partial ones made on 
the fpur of every occafion; rating all and every individual to the 
charges, each in proportion as they receive. benefit, or avoid mif- 
chief: The great work, as a general work, will be found not only 

racticable, but eafy of execution, ; 

** Experience (dear bought, God knows) has at laft convinced all 
parties, that private and partial meafures muft always be ineffective, 
and finally ruinous to the country : The means to be taken, fo far as 
they affect men and interefts, are no longer {fo ill underftood, as they 
ufed to be in ages of a narrower and more illiberal turn of mind; 
The mode of conduéting the bufinefs, at its outfet, fo as to fettle the 
powers of thofe who are to direét, and the proportions of thofe who 
are to pay, are by general rules, now well underftood, digefted, and 
fettled in parliament. A kind of confpiring fimilarity of opinion, 
‘ and a praétical fpirit of bufinefs, feem to form the prefent conjunce 
ture, in which it may be done. ” 

‘* If the interefts of drainage and navigation fhall join in fenti- 
ments, as they are united in operation; if the work fhall be under- 
taken as one general intereft, and conduéted by one gegeral direction, 
. at one common charge; and fhall begin from a natural outfall to fea, 
that is deep water; the inland country will be drained, Lynn will be 
maintained a great maritime town, and there will be, through a moft 


extenfive part of England, an Inland Navigation,” 


: ART. XIX. An Effay on the caufe of Lightning, and the manner by 
ahich the Thunder-clouds become pofeffed of their Elediricity, deduced 
from known fads and properties of that matter. To which are added, 


Plain Direfions for conftrudling and erecting Safe Condygiors, 8V0. 35. 
Fihher, Rocheitsr. Crowder, endo, “rt 
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242 A Defeription of the Ifland of Nevis. : 

This pamphlet is infcribed to Sir William Haniilton, his Majefty’s 
Envoy at the Court of Naples, by Mr. John Simmons, who, it ap- 
pears, refides at Chatham. His theory of lightning, the caufe of 
which he afctibes to aftrition among the clouds in 7 under ftorms, is 
neither hew not very particularly illuftrated. The practical directions 
for confiructing and ereing conductors, are more ufeful and impor- 
tant; nor may.the cautions with which he concludes his pamphlet be 
without their utility. ' 

<¢ Perfons ftanding in an open ‘plain are by no means fecure from 
a ftroke of lightning, bat much more fo than if they were ander the 
‘boughs or clofe to the trunk of a tree, or near the foundation of the 
higheft part of any building. The fecureft fituation for perfons over- 
taken by a thunder-ftorm, would not be lefs than fifteen, or more 
than twenty feet from the outermoft branches of a tree, or rather at 


that diitance between two, if dt hand, and about thirty or forty from 


the foundation of a building. And it would be right for them to put 
the money out of their pockets and the buckles out of thé + thoes. 
Tn fhort, they fhould have no kind of metal about or near them. Perfons 
in houfes that have notconduétors, fhould always in the time of thun- 
der, keep as far from the walls of their rooms as the: can ; efpeci- 
ally from that wall in which the chimney is. Thefe obfervations be- 
ing properly atténded to, may be the means of preferving many lives ; 
and therefore, cannot be too generally known.” 


Art. XX. A Defcription of the Ifland of Nevis; with an Account of 
its principal Difeafes. To which are added, ome Sentiments on Re- 
viewers; particularly the Medical of the Critical Review for Auguft 
1775. Svo. 1s. Evans. 

The author of this defcription, whofe name, we underftand, is 
James Rymer, and who appears to be fome ‘ precious limb of 
Galen,” has, it feéms, publifhed a book entitled, “* Introdué&tion to 
the Study of Pathology on anew Plan,” which the Critical Reviewers 
could make nothing of; and indeed no wonder, for he is one of the 
moft whimfical writers we ourfelves ever met with. 

All men who read, he fays, are Reviewers.—On his own prin- 


_ Giple then let our READERS review his pamphlet. 


‘*« How is-all this ?—can’t be underftood—eh! not underftand 
fyftematical common fenfe! was ever any thing heard to equal it ?— 
imprefled, perceived, conceived, analyzed-mentally, and then di- 
gified—bearing to it the fmalleft gradation of analogical femblance? 

Now, had it been an energetical fyitem of fy{tematically-geome- 


_ trick fpherics ; and faculty-racking doétrine of proportions &> an of- 


fufcated treatife of Yabcrinthical, erebufical, chaofetical, H1zroGiy- 


_Puicks (Pan elaborate, dark, intricate, confifed, bewildered, 


dumbfounding, and confounding involution of theological difcuf- 


-fions, differtations, ventilations, confiderations, and inculcations— 


or even, Sir, any (> fkull-ctacking, brain-beating, puzzling, per- 
plexing, embarrafling, entangling, ftupifying, rorpefying, benumbe- 
JSving, Folio, of fublime, celeftial, exalted, extatic, enthufiaftic, 
Merapuysics, there might have been a&& non /o che in favour of 
at; but—O! dear—it makes me laugh !~that the learned—even the 
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eterna dase 


} 4n Effay on Politenc/s: 
wery learned! fhould enter into fuch a confpicnous betrayment of 


_mental imbecility as to dalti/bly confefs that no degree of mental per- 


fection, faculty-calightenment, nor, Sit, (> reafonable maturity, could 
be perceived in fo imple a produdtion 2s ——=: 
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> wherein norhing-for- 
midable occurs fave fimple fyftems, nervous fyftems, debilities, ener- 
vations, powers, energies, and the like: but; to make amends, I 
hope, the following pages will fuffer a more methodical, a more fyf- 
tematical, a moré laudibie afflayment; and a more critical—not chemi- 
cal, but, Sir, “terary analyiis, than what a late Production was ho- 
moured with; and fo Vil proceed to our fubject; which is nothing 
more nor lefs than (>”- -than what? Why, than the Descrip- 
TION OF Nevis, Chap. I. 

** Nevis is a {mall ifland, whofe horizontal boundaty is of an ir- 
regular figure, but approaches fomewhiat to that of roundnefs. It 
rifes in moft parts gradually from the beach upwards, till it termi- 





‘mates on the welt fide, in the extremity of ari indented cone: f> 


that, notwithflanding fome trifling exceptions, and to avoid unnecef- 
fary particularity, the whole may be faid to be a mountain of a co- 
nical figure. When you are in the bay, you will perceive a rifing on 


_ the fouth fide, and another on the north fide, of the mountain, alfo 


of conical figures, but bearing a vety {mall proportion to ¢¢ in bulk. 
“© The view of the fouth-eaft fide is fuch, by the termination of 


_ height, as conveys the idea of a faddle. 


** We hall call the whole of the higher land a mountain.. This 
mountain is covered with trees, &c. of different kinds from the top 
confiderably downwards: and, I fuppofe, the greateft part of the ifland 
was formerly covered with trees of the fame kind: but now, all the 


~ land which is convenient and fit for cultivation has no trees but a few 


of fiich as are neceffary for the planter’s ufe. 
‘¢ When the atmofphere is clear.and dry; the whole upper part of 


‘ the mountain is to be feen: but in general, it is otherwife, being 


covered with, or involved in, clouds of congregation fantaftical. 

** Here a conftant moilture takes place; for the land is fo high as 
to intercept all the vapours hurled in that tract by the general trade 
winds. Kevin, the .extreniities of the trees attract the caufe of the 
fufpenfion of the vapours in the atmofphere, amd down they gene- 
rally fall in fhowers.” 

How! the extremities of the ttees fall down in fhowers '—Nay, read- 
ers, if you boggle at fuch a trifle as this, you are not fit for reviewers. 


_ Why may not the boughs fall down in thowers as well as attrac the 


canfe of the fufpenfion of the vapouts?—You underftand neither one 


_ nor the other!—Nor we, with all our profeffiorial fagacity to help us. 


With your leave therefore, we will turn him over again to the fupe- 


’ rior cunning of the ¢ritical conjuters of Falcon-court. Thotyh they 


could make nothing of our author’s pathology, perhaps they may 


' make fomething of his Defcriptiot of the Ifle of Nevis. 


Art. XXL. An Effay on Politene/s ; wherein the Benefits arifing from and 
Neceffity of being polite are clearly proved and demonfirated from Reajon, 
Religion, aad Philofophy. To which is prefixed, an allegorical De- 

- feription of the Origin of Politcaejs. By a young Gentlemar. Small 
Sve. 15: Law. 
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A Defeription of the Ifland of Nevis. : 


This pamphlet is inferibed to Sir William Hamilton, his Majefty’s 
Envoy at the Court of Naples, by Mr. John Simmons, who, it ap- 
pears, refides at Chatham. His theory of lightning, the caufe of 
which he afcribes to attrition among the clouds in Thunder-ftorms, is 
neither hew not very particularly illuftrated. The practical directions 
for confiructing and ere@ing condactors, are more ufeful and impor- 
tant: nor may.the cautions with which he concludes his pamphlet be 
without their utility. ‘ 

‘¢ Perfons ftanding in an open ‘plain are by no means fecure from 
a ftroke of lightning, bat much more fo than if they were ander the 
boughs or clofe to the trunk of a tree, or near the foundation of the 
higheft part of any building. The fecureft fituation for perfons over- 
taken by a thunder-ftorm, would not be lefs than fifteen, or more 
than twenty feet from the outermoft branches of a tree, or rather at 


that diitance between two, if dt hand, and about thirty or forty from 


the foundation of a building. And it would be right for them to put 
the money out of their pockets and the buckles out of thé + thoes. 
In hhort, they fhould have no kind of metal about or near them. Perfons 
in houfes that have iotconduétors, fhould always in the time of thun- 
der, keep as far from the walls of their rooms as the: can ; efpeci- 
ally from that wall in which the chimney is. Thefe obfervations be- 
ing properly atténded to, may be the means of preferving many lives; 
and therefore, cannot be too generally known.” 


Art. XX. A Defcription of the Ifland of Nevis; ‘with an Account of 
its principal Difeafes. To which are added, Jome Sentiments on Re- 
viewers; particularly the Medical of the Critical Review for Auguft 


1775. Svo. ts. Evans. 

The author of this defcription, whofe name, we underftand, is 
James Rymer, and who appears to be fome ‘“* precious limb of 
Galen,” has, it feéms, publifhed a book entitled, “ Introdu€tion to 
the Study of Pathology on anew Plan,” which the Critical Reviewers 
could make nothing of; and indeed no wonder, for he is one of the 
mot whimfical writers we ourfelves ever met with. 

All men who read, he fays, are Reviewers.—On his own prin- 


_ ciple then let our READERS review his pamphlet. 


*« How is-all this?—can’t be underftood—eh! not underftand 
fyftematical common fenle! was ever any thing heard to equal it ?— 
imprefled, perceived, conceived, analyzed-mentally, and then di- 
gifted—bearing to it the fmalleft gradation of analogical femblance? 

Now, had it been an energetical fyftem of fyitematically-geome- 


_ trick fpherics ; and faculty-racking doétrine of proportions & an of 


fufcated tredtife of aberinthical, erebufical, chaofetical, H1zRoGLY- 


_PHICKS (Pan elaborate, dark, intricate, confifed, bewildered, 


dumbfounding, and confounding involution of theological difcuf- 


-fions, differtations, ventilations, confiderations, and inculcations—~ 


or even, Sir, any fkull-ctacking, brain-beating, puzzling, per- 
plexing, embarraffing, entangling, flupifying, rorpefying, benumbe- 
JSving, Folio, of fublime, celeftial, exalted, extatic, enthufiattic, 
Mertaruysics, there might have been a&& non /o che in favour of 
at; but—O! dear—it makes me laugh !~=that the learned—even the 
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wery learned! fhould enter into fach a confpicuous betrayment of 


_Mmental imbecility as to dultifbly contefs that no degree of mental per- 


fection, faculty-ealightenment, nor, Sit, (> reafonable maturity, could 
be perceived in fo fimple a produétion 2s ——= 


244 





: <> wherein nothing-for- 

midable occurs fave fimple fyftems, nervous fyftems, debilities, ener- 
vations, powers, energies, and the like: but; to make dmends, I 
hope, the following pages will faffer a more methodical, a more fyf- 
tematical, a moré laudibie afflayment, and a more critical—not chemi- 
cal, but, Sir, Aterary analyfis, than what a late Predation was ho- 
moured with; and fo V’ll proceed to our fubject; which is nothing 
more nor lefs than (>”-——-than what? Why, than the Descrir- 
TION OF Nevis, Chap. I. 

'  ** Nevis is a fmall ifland, whofe horizontal boundaty ig of an ir- 
regular figure, but approaches fomewhiat to that of roundnefs. It 
rifes in moft parts gradually from the beach upwards, till it termi- 

‘mates on the weit fide, in the extremity of ari indented cone: f> 
that, notwithflanding fome trifling exceptions, and to avoid unnecef- 
fary particularity, the whole may be faid to be a niotintain of a co- 
nical figure. When you are in the bay, you will perceive a rifing on 

_ the fouth fide, and another on the north fide, of the mountain, alfo 
of conical figures, but bearing a vety {mall proportion to ¢# in bulk. 

“« The view of the fouth-eatt fide is fuch, by the termination of 
_ height, as conveys the idea of a faddle. 

*¢ We fhall call the whole of the higher land a mountain.. This 
mountain is covered with trees, &c. of different kinds from the top 
confiderably downwards: and, I fuppofe, the greateft part of the ifland 
was formerly covered with trees of the fame kind: but now, all the 
~ Jand which is convenient and fit for cultivation has no trees but a few 
of fuch as are neceffary for the planter’s ufe. 

‘¢ When the atmofphere is clear.and dry; the whole upper part of 
‘ the mountain is to be feen: but in general, it is otherwife, being 

covered with, or involved in, clouds of congregation fantaftical. 

** Here a conftant moilture takes place; for the land is fo high as 
to intercept all the vapours hurled in that tract by the general trade 
winds. Rosia, the extreniities of the trees attract the caufe of the 
- fafpenfion of the vapours in the atmofphére, amd down they gene- 

rally fall in thowers,” 

How! the extremities of the ttees fall down in fhowers !—Nay, read= 
ers, if you boggle at fuch a trifle as this, you are not fit for reviewers. 

Why may not the boughs fall down in thowers as well as attrac the 
" canfe of the fufpenfion of the vapouits?—You underftand neither one 

nor the other!—Nor we, with all our profeffiorial fagacity to help us. 

‘ ‘With your leave therefore, we will turh him over again to the fupe- 

’ rior cunning of the critical conjurers of Falcon-court. Thotyh they 
could make nothing of our author’s pathology, perhaps they may 

make fomething of his Defcription of the Ifle of Nevis. 





Art. XXL. An Effay on Politene/s ; wherein the Benefits arifing from and 
Neceffity of being polite are clearly proved and demonfirated from Reason, 
Religion, aad Philofophy. To which is prefixed, an allegorical De- 

- Seription of the Origin of Politcaes. By a young Gentleman. Small 
Sve. 15: Law. 
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This liberal and laudable little Effay is introduced by the following 
preface, addreffed to the public. . 

‘* As this fubjeét may be thought by many to have been fufficiently 
difcuffed in the letters of a late Peer, to need any further treatife 
thereupon, I have been induced in this manner to afk for the impar- 
tiality of your candour, in permitting this effay to pafs without cen- 
fare through the hands of, and be read by, all thofe, who think pro- 
per to let it undergo their perufal ; becaufe the intent of this piece, 
and of the above-mentioned letters are totally different, as will 
clearly be obferved by comparing them together. 

«« I thal] take the liberty here to mention, that I had framed the 
following pages near fix months before thofe letters appeared ; and 
fhould have furrendered them to your judgment long before this time, 
had not fome unavoidable circumftances prevented the publication. 

«* IT have the happinefs to imagine your goodnefs is fuch, that if 
nothing elfe demanded your lenity in regard to this performance, 
my youth would in fome meafure prevent you from injuring the rife 
of thofe fmall talents, which might probably (if not abafhed and 
difheartened in the onfet) fhine to much more advantage, and be of 
much more ufe to mankind in future. 

‘“* The pleafure I feel when I confider by whom this piece will be 
judged, greatly alleviates the pain I undergo when I reflect what is 
the objet for judgment. 

“* Refting mylelf therefore on your generofity and goodnefs in the 
candour of your judgment, I take my leave with the mot profound 
refpect. Your ever attentive fervant, 

The autHor” 

The ailegorical tale on the origin of politenefs is pertinent and fan- 
ciful; and, fora young writer, not ill-written. The eflay itfelf is 
divided into five chapiers *. 

** By politenefs, fays he, I do not mean a fet of refined phrafes, 
a certain number poftures and difpofitions of bedy, nor the ma- 
nceuvres of fly diffimulation, of affefted bluntnefs, of implicit reve- 
rence, or impudent affiduity: but that temper of mind and tenor of 
condu& whieh make perfons eafy in their behaviour, conciliating 
in their affections, and promoting every one’s benefit; that renders 
reproof palatable, obligation a pleafure, and kind offices never to be 
flighted or forgotten. 

*« This politenefs of behaviour is habitual in our natures, and 
univerfally required, as it is the means of refining the manners, and 
difclofing the moft virtucus and noble fentiments, which proves it to 
be the trueft mark of a gentleman. 

“* It originates from the fympathetic and generous feelings of the 
mind, is actuated by benevolence, and exerts itfelf in beneficence, 
By philofophy it is increafed, by continual reflections it is rendered 
the more plealing, and therefore more practicable, and tends in the 
greateft degree to drive melancholy, morofenefs, il-nature, ‘and ftoi- 
cal apathy, from the heart, 


© The Gih and lJaft, by mifake we fappofe, being printed fixt?. 
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** So deeply rooted is it in the fouls of thofe who poffefs it, that it 
is impoffible to move it by whimfey: neither can it be forgotten 
through carelefsnefs, overturned by impetuofity, or counterfeited by 
audacity. For thefe reafons it can never be hidden but when the mind 
is intoxicated by paffion, the body with liquor, or when the foul is 
difturbed by corroding care. 

‘¢ It abides with perfons in all fituations and circumftances: in the 
court it beholds the monarch without trembling, it’s fuperiors without 
fervility, and looks upon its inferiors without contempt. In the pro- 
{perity of perfons in common life, it meets it’s beloved partner with 
the tendereft affection, it’s children with a repeated pleafure, its rela- 
tions with a dutiful regard, its friends with cordial looks and out- 
ftretched arms, its domeftics without pride, and its penfioners with 
compaflion ; and beholds all men without offending vanity or difguft- 
ing contempt. 

*¢ The fame in adverfity. It fawns on no fuperior, nor ftoops to 
any meannefs. It’s confolation is religion and philofophy, which are 
the fureft foundations whereon to build; an erection on that bafis 
will never fail, it cannot fall to the ground, but will remain as a mc- 
nument of the builder’s fidelity when time fhall be no more, when 
all things fhall be confumed, and when nothing ‘hall appear but vir- 
tre and goodnefs in their moft glorious colours, colours that will never 
fade, but continue through all eternity. 

«¢ The man who comes within the meaning of this politenefs, is 
rectified in his pofture by the fencer, his fleps are guided by the 
dancer, his ears are tuned by the. mufician, by the philofopher his 
eyes are kept from-roving, and his heart from wandering by the di- 
vine. 

“* Such a perfon walks by rules of art, dictated by nature, He ap- 
pears as if an imitation of him was no way unpracticable, and yet 
when attempted his copy is difficult to make.” 

In chapter the 2d, the effayeft treats of the marks or principles of po- 
litenefs. Of this chapter we cannot refrain from quoting the whole. 

** To be eafy yet elegant in our addrefs, fenfible and not pedan- 
tic, familiar and not rude, confcious of our importance and yet not 
affecting it; are the characteriftics of a gentleman, though very dii- 
ficult to acquire. : ; 

“* It is generally the gift of nature improved by education, height- 
ened by obfervation, preferved by keeping good company, fomented 
by honour, cherifhed by philofophy, and rendered {pontaneous and 
eafy by habit. 

_ Jt is generally found in the race of our crowned heads, of nobles, 

and of illuitrious commoners, whofe exalted births, diftinguithed 
titles, and heroic actions, naturally convey fuch principles of honour, 
mildnefs, generofity, and fympathetic feeling, which befpeak the gen- 
tleman. 

** We ufually expeét in the obfcure and almoft illiterate plebeian, 
and fettered, bafe and ignominious flave, nothing but meannefs, rade- 
nefs, indelicacy, and fervility. ‘ 

‘¢ In this we are however fometimes deceived, for the plebeian 
hath often fhone with the principles and virtues of a nobleman, while 
the vices of the plebeian hath difgraced the honours of nobilit y- i 
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#* The obferving tutor cultivates this good breeding in his pupil, 
by gently and shoroughly eradicating evil humours our of the mind ; 
by Frridtly watching hs bad habits, by relating the honourable deeds 
of his anceftors, by procuring him the beft mater: in alt the fciences, 
by obferving every flip in language, in action, and feniiment, and by 


jntroducing him into the company of the moft finifhed characters of: 


both fexes. ; Rb 

‘* Thus he is prepared to be ufhered into the prefence of his king, 
and the fenate-houfe of the nation. 

“¢ This conftellation of virtues being difcovered, I proceed to ftate 
it’s principtes, which confift in a proper and decent refpeét being paid 
to all ranks and conditions in an even, uniform, and eafy behaviour 
jn all companies, and a proper elegant and watc ntyl regard to our ex- 
prefiions, which charaéterize the polifhed perfon. 

“¢ The firft of thefe principles I fhall call politenefs, and the fecond 
and laft compliment, and here I will take the libe.ty to refer my rea- 
ders to the letters of a late illuftrious and learned peer, whofe direc- 
tions, in refpeét to politenefs, are fo much fuperior to any within the 
limits of my ideas, that 1 fhall exclude all atrempts of that kind from 
this effay. 

‘¢ Politenefs fhould be eafy and not burdenfome, more the refult of 
friendthip, affeéticn and refpeé than any ftudied rules. 

‘¢ Politenefs is that regulation of our copdyét, which makes every 
thing decent, refpeétable, and becoming. It is eafier felt than un- 
derftood. It is eafier to perceive and point it out in the charaéters of 
other people, than either to copy their pattern or deferibe its beauties, 

‘+ It is an evennefs of foul unrufiled by the tempeft of cares, un- 
moved by the tide of giddy pleafures, unexpofed to the bleak winds 
of envy and malignity, and unfhattered by the wrecks of calamity. 

‘¢ It is a temper of mind that fiibdues all things, that pours oil 
upon the flinty rocks, and vinegar upon the frozen mountains, and 
that tames the favage breatt, foftens the molt inflexible, and wins the 
moft obdurate. 

** It is'a difpofition of foul, which like charity, fuffere:h long, is 
kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itfelf, is not puffed up, beareth all 
ghings, believeth all things, hopeth all things, and endureth all 
things. 

‘* It makes every motion graceful, every look tender, every ex- 
prefion elegant, and every action generous, It renders inftruétion 
Fleafant, takes cff the edge of reproof, gives a tanétion to it’s fenti- 
ments, reflects a luftre on the virtues of the perfons who poffefs it, 
~ makes them better men, better chriftians, and better philofo- 
phers. ; 

“* Thefe are it’s principles by which it is known. 

“It fpeaks evil of no man, it revileth not again when it is reviled, 
nor anfwereth uncivilly, behaveth fupercilioufly, or querieth imper- 
tinently. 

; Fe It payeth honour to whom honour, and tribute to whom tribute 
is due. 

_ “ It beholdeth kings with a facred reverence, nobles with venera- 
tion, commoners with a patriotic efteem, magiftrates with obedience 

to 
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to their authority, friends with affection, fuperiors with deference, 


equals with a becoming eafe, and inferiors, without forgetting, dif, , 


gutting or diftreffing them. 1 
i“© Ie difcourfes without affectation, and writes with freedom, eafe, 
and native ¢legance. 


** It never raifes the tincture of vermilion on the check of modetty, ’ 


or abafhed the humbly diitrefled, 

** It never offends the man of party, or him whofe religion is dif- 
ferent trom his own. It difputes-not; with the authority, cavils with 
words, or fwears even in foftengd terms. 

- «Compliments are fuch polite and ¢legant phrafes, that pleafe the 
- company, and offend no perfons delicacy or good fenfe, 

«* Compliments ase either general, or particular. 

“*¢ General compliments are common, expreflions which avoid every 
; ‘thing of a difagreeable tendency, proceed from good mature, and 
though unftudied adorn converfation, fofgen the harfhnels of a fub+ 
ject and mollify a rifing paffior. 


-- “Particular compliments are polite repartees and fhort encomiums’ 


on the abilities of others, or fomething deferving notice. 


‘* It is very-improper and impolite to praife a lady for her perfonal’ 


accomplithments, the mafter of a houfe for his furniture, Sc. a learned 
man for his talents, or a merchant for his riches. _ , 

* Compliments fhould {pring fpontgneous from the mind, divefted 
of all trite expreffions, entirely extemporaneous, uncommon in their 
nature, and friking and forcible in,their allufions, 

“«, The language of a.compliment fhould be plain and eafy, neither 
fymbolical or metaphorical, bor appear the fame as our cOmmon lan- 

uage refined. 

‘¢ They should not defcend into flattery, or be fpoiled by fancy, 
ufed as a pun, or dealt out on every occafion, They fhould never be 
again repeated either by the perfon who fpake them, or him to whom 
they were addreffed. The firft difcovérs pride, and the latter vanity. 

** Compliments fhould be ufed with diferetion in initructions, wiih 
greater plentry in polite circles, but fhodld rarely creep into the let- 
ters and converfations of friends, thaugh they fhould not.entircly be 
omitted. ; , 

** I thall conclude this chapter with the words of a lady, at whofe 
requeft I compofed this effay. | ' 

‘¢ Ceremony,” (fays the) ‘ thould be fhut out from friends, frees 
*¢ dom and fincerity fhould ever reign between them; (not that I 
** would difcard politenefs, fince all degrees of people are, I think, 
*¢ entitled to it) yet I would not make it an outer garment, as the 
** French do. It being the fafhion of that country for every. perfon 
** to wear it, and compliments are their in‘eparable companions, if 
** is fo eafy and familiar with them that every thing is difguifed un- 
der that thin garb. 
«< I cannot admire their affected politenefs, but we have it genuine 
** in England. 

‘* It feldom appears but that it fprings from the heart; it fhews 
itfelf in an eafy free carriage, a kind and obliging deportment. 
« , S - ‘ 
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‘¢ In converfation not difagreeable by loading you with coftipti« 
*¢ ments, or faying any thing that might hurt or offend your deli 
«* cacy; but delivers it’s fentiments foftened with politene(s.” 

Chapter the third treats of the denefts of Politenefs; at the clofe of 
which, we.are.told : ; 

‘¢ Happy are wé who in this age ; an age when the moft polite, the 
moft learned. and the moft exalted in rank and dignity efteem it an 
additional honouf to their chara¢ters to be denominated chriftians; 
when the father and mother of theit people go before them in every 
act of virtue and religion, when we. hear ingenious and learned 
difcourfes- from the pulpit, when the clergy do honour to their 
funétion, when fuperftition hides it’s head, and enthufiafm does not 
defpife Politenefs.”—Really, if our author did not declare himfelf a 
young man, and feem to be of a moft complacent difpofition, we 
fhould almoft fufpeét him here of farcafm and irony. Certain itis, 
if he be not here ironical, he is not much “ hackneyed in the ways 
of men.” 

In Chapter the fourth, areslaid down general dire€tions for ac- 
quiring Politenefs; in which,”among other inftructions, he recom- 
mends the perufal of proper authors ; which he enumerates; paying 
fome not inelegant compliments to certain Court Ladies, remarkable 
their politenefs. 

Chapter the fifth and laft, contains a reply to fome objections that 
may be made to his fyftem ; in which the authors politenefs appears to 
go hand in hand with his piety. On the whole, we cannot recoms 
mend this fenfible and pleafing Effay too warmly to the reader’s 
perufal. ‘ 


ms 


Art. XXII. 4 Letter to Fobn Sawbridge, Efq. on popular Oppofition 
to Government: By Tribunus, 4to. 1s. 6d. Wheble. 


Si qua fata afpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcexcus eris. Virc. 


We have here (introduced by a fpecious pretence to moderation 
and candour) a party perfuafive to that, which, in times like 
thefe, might be conftrued into rebellion. It is thus the writer reca- 
pitulates the political hiftory of the prefent reign, and reprefents 
our prefent intolerable fituation. 

«* An uniform plan of politics, purfued in an invariable line of 
conduét throughout a whole reign, repugnant to formey principles of 
adminiftration, and quite of a new caft and character, gives it the 
fiainp of adoption and defign; marks it with fyftem ; and affords, data 
even for dewonftration, ‘Time that has worn out our patience in exé 
pectation of better things, has ferved to difcover the plan, and put it 
out of d_ubt what is defigned, and what is now become our duty, 
To recapitulate the violations of the conftitution, to recite the feveral 
inftances wherein liberty has been impioufly wounded, or openly de* 
fired, and trampled upon, and the people treated with contempt upon 
conftitutional complaints, would be an infult to you, Sir, and to them. 
1: would foppofe them to be, what the work of men, who aim to 

deprive” 
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deprive them of their liberties, with them to be—paffive fools, and: 


ignoble flaves. Lives there a man, however low in rank or con- 
dition, whom the tyranny has not reached, in the diltreffes he feels in 
eonfequence of increafing taxes, raifed upon people to corrupt their 
reprefentatives, in order to approve thofe pernicious meafures which 
feemed planned with no other defign but to ettablith defpotifm ; to 
erect imaginary claims of prerogative upon the ruins of the laws and 
conilitution; and to refign the liberties of the people into the hands 
of the crown? notcontent with domettic fpoils, and the ruin of their 
countrymen at home, they crofs the Atlantic, and endeavour to raife 
a revenue by the moft iniquitous acts that ever dijgraced not only 
parliaments, but human nature. hen thefe acts were remonftrated 
againft, they were deaf as an adder to all intreaty ; rejected every plan 
of accommodation, as if fubjeéts had no rights left, and themielves 
no wifldom or mercy. At length they draw the fword, and murder 
thofe who would not fuffer them to plunder their provinces ; plunging 
their country into all the horrors of a civil war to raife a rev enue to 
fupply their avarice; and fill a treafury, exhaufted by fuch infamous 
protufion, that they dare not account to the public for the expendi- 
ture. By thefe means they have betrayed their prince into detreggs, 
not lefs formidable than thofe that preceded the deftruction of cyrants 
whofe names difgrace our hiftory. They have brought parliaments 
into’ contempt by aéts infamous as unconttitutional ; making, as a 
great itatefman fays, “* thofe records which ought to be the eternal 
monuments of truth, the vouchers of impofture and calumny.”— 
Mitto cetera intolerabilia ; the recital would ftain the page, and the 
catalogue of wrongs light upa flame perhaps on #his fide the Atlantic. 
The people, Sir, have nothing left out of themfelves; conititu- 
tional redrefs they have none. In vain have they addreffed the 
throne—repulfes and indignity have been the only anfwers received, 
‘The crown has taken a decifive part againft the people; the form 
only of the conftitution remains: the fpirit is either totally loft, or at 
prefent done away. The great boundaries are broken down, the 
whole mafs of power and authority devolved to the crown, and pre- 
rogative now comprehends all the efficient operations of government. 
Men ¢imployed in the adminiftration are mere tools in the hands of 
the proximate minifters of the throne ; they are ufed, difmified, dif- 
graced, or abandoned, as beft may ferve the prefent exigencies o 
affairs; and the gains of office, when in place, deemed a fufficient 
reward for the moft abandoned proftitution, and facrifice of principle 
andconfcience. It was a favourite, as it was the leading maxim, 
when this prefent fyftem was adopted (and adopted, fir, it was when 
the nation hardly looked forward either with aufpicious hope, or 
ominous fears, in the minority of our moft gracious fovereign) ; /a- 
crifice Men but not meafures. The maxim befpeaks the fyftem ; it is 
the comprehenfive principle of defpotifm. It prevailed at the court 
of Prince Titus ; and Prince Titus, or his pedagogue, taught it to his 
fon ; and his fon has invariably revered and prattifed the document *, 


* Tarquin taught his fon Lucius to fecure his tyranny by firiking off the heads 


of thofe poppies in his garden which grew higher than their fellows—his fon foon 
undere 
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“¢ This Mafler-key unlocks the whole cabinet of council fince the 
prefent reign ; it opens every {cheme of minifterial change; accounts, 
among other things, for the difmiffion of Lord Chatham and Lord 
Camden; for the murder of Yorke +, and the life of Mansfield; it 
accounts for the ele€tion of men who fill the firft departments of ftate, 
and their retained Emiffaries. For this one of the moft abandoned 
profligates of the age is placed in a high and diftinguifhed depart- 
ment; and that reptile, now turned into a poifonous ftate-fly by the 
warmth of court-favour, CuarLes JeNxinson, made the con- 
fidential friend of that coward ftuarr Lord Bure. For this the 
friends of the Hanoverian fucceffion are difearded; and men taken 
into favour who have transferred their perfonal allegiance, but pre- 
ferved their Jacobitical Principles. Reafon have we, Sir, to lament 
as great adegencracy from family character and virtue, as from fami- 
ly principle, when we compare two fucceflive reigns ; and give our 
experimental fuffrage with the Poet Dantes : 

Non ficut in ramos ex imo ftipite faccus 
Influit, in liberos fic orta parentibus ipfis 
Defcendit Virtus. 

% While men of fuch charafters and principles furround the 
throne, whofe anceftors and themfelves have laboured to fee filled 
with the Tarquin race, is it probable, Sir, that petitions that chal- 
lenge the birth-right of Englifhmen, and affert their freedom, will be 
well received, or even countenanced? I am clearly of opinion, Sir, 
that the repeated addreffes, and petitions to the throne, have confi- 
derably weakened the caufe they were well-intended to ferve. ‘Fhe 
importunities that ferved not to move, hardened a heart that has fel- 
dom relented. One repulfe led on to another; and-every one was 
accounted a victory. At length refufal grew up into contempt ;' and 
every thing but the right of petition was peremptorily denied. Not 
was this the only encouragement given for treating the people, and 
their complaints, with indignity: Inftead of rifing in their demands 
upon repeated rejection of their fuit, inftead of afluming new firm- 
nefs and additional boldnefs, the lord mayor, aldermen, and commoti 
council of the city of London prefent a ition to the throne, 
couched in fuch mean, humiliating, cold, fubmiffive terms, a8 gave 
the court, and all its race of parafite fools, room to triumph in the 


underftood his meaning—he afterwards took off all the principal people among the 
Gabians. $e plorum vis tota perit, fi pendere jrfia : . 
nerp. 

+ I put but little sabbdesie in, and have but fmal! reliance upon, fpherical pre 
dominancies, calculation of nativitie:, or augusial prediétions ; but IF cannot help ree 
counting a remarkable, prediction of a fagacious man upon the acceflion of ong of 
the Brunfwick family, viz. REGNABIT SANGUINE MULTO, 

This gentleman knew fomething of the arcana of Prince Titus’s court, and per- 
haps drew his prediction from principles Jefs uncertain rhan thofe of the bett aftro- 
logers, from Cornelius Agrippa down to Mr. Harman of Broad St. G:les’s-——-But 
what thall we fay, when we are told by good authority, that acestain great perfonage 
was heard to deelare, that he would as fon head troops againft the Americans as a- 
grinit the French and Spaniards! i. €. as foon draw the {word againit the fubjets of 
Great Britain, for defending their liberties, as againit eur avowed enemits, when 
invading them! See, Sir, what the natural luit of power, foftered by education, and 
matured by counfel, can produce !—~God prefesve his molt facred majedty |! 


refufal. 








ee 
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refufal. It was the petition of beggars for an elemofinary boon $ 
pot, as it ought to have been, the high demands of Englithmen fot 
the maintenance of chartered rights, and conititutional freedom, It 
was calculated to make tyrants of fools: it courted fcorn; and was 
the only petition treated as it deferved——Petition, Sir, no more— 
throw nor away the privileges, nor degrade the dignity of the city of 
London by nugatory addreffes, or petitions. fe privileges and 
this dignity are of too facred and important a nature to be laid at the 
foot-ftool of thrones to be inlolently trampled on. Keep, maintain, 
affert, defend them. Your enemies with for nothing more than to 
fee you repeatedly fupplicate for what you will never obtain. ‘1 hey 
are gratified when they find you renew your application, notwith- 
ftanding you have no probability of fuccefs. They conjecture from 
hence a want of fpirit to have recourfe to other expédients.” 

What théfe other expedients are, our author does not particularly 
point out; but gives a hint that he may perhaps hereafter be more 
explicit.—-Surely fuch writers as Tribunus cannot a@ually believe the 
k—g and his minitters fuch tyrants as they would infinuate. If they 
did they would certainly be more guarded in their expreffions; 
which, to confefs the truth, fometimes berder fo nearly on sreafon 
that they might eafily be miftaken for it. 

Of Tribunus’s profound penetration into men and things, he gives 
the following inftance, in his notions of that (by fome called) politi- 
cal impoftor, the quondam Mr. Pitt. ‘* Lord Chatham, fays he, 
owes, all that a man of fuch inttinfic greatnefs of character can owe, 
to a fair undepreffed liberty of cenfure and enquiry. See, Sir, where 
he ftands alone, a colunin of fame, bearing on himfelf the honours 
of his country.” This compliment might be reverfed by a per. 
tinent cotninent. It is nothing new or ftrange chat the man, who 
yobs fis country df its honours, thould bear the ftolen goods about 
him. The downfail of the honour of this country, may be dated 
from its afrival at that pinnacle of pride and vain-glory, to which 
the extravagant projects of that minifter prepofterouflv raifed it, That 
this projector could perfuade, is as certain as that Britith liberality and 
valour performed, almoft impofiibilities, under the influence of that 
perfuation. But it may be remembered, as Tribunus himfelf, on 
another occafion obferves, that ‘* the decrepid hand of an old wos 


‘nan, by a random ftroke, ance faved her country, when on the brink 





of deftruétion,’———But is this a reafon why countries fhould be gos 
verned by old women?—There are many fenfible men, who con- . 
ceive, with this writer, that this country labours under political evils, 
which call aloud for redrefs. They are yet, by no means of opinion, 
that either Lord Chatham or Mr. Sawbridge is the propereft perfon 
go redrefs them. Fgsitinck 


*,* The Account of Fercign Books to be continued in our next. 
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BOOKS and PAMPHLET S, 


Publithed this Month, of which a more particular account 
is deferred. 


Ant. 23. Three Difcourfes; containing, 1. The Charaéter and 
Office of a Clergyman 2. Of the Excellency of the Britifh Con- 
fiitution. 3. Of Liberty, Public Spirit, and the Power of the 
Britifh Legiflature; 1s. Law. 

Art. 24. The Enjign of Peace. By a Friendly Traveller. 23. Wilkie. 
Arr. 25. The Duty of Minifters of the Church of England. By Mr. 
Harrijon. 1s. Pytt, Gloucefter,—London, J. and R. Fuller. 
Arr. 20. The Elements of Botany, illuftrated with Fourteen Copper- 

plates. By Hugh Rofe. 6s. Cadeil. 

Arr. 27. The Go/pel Meffage, illuftrated ; and the Duty of Chriftian 
Miniflers moat A Sermon, preached at the Vifitation of the 
Reverend the Archdeacon of Leicefter, held at Melton-Mowbray, 
on Thurfday, May 18,-1775. By Thomas Ford, LL. D. 64. 
Matthews, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Though | think it rather inconfiftent with the defign of your ufeful publi- 
ation tomzke it the vehicle of metaphyfical debate ; yet, I cannot controul 
thy inclination of checking the vanity and prefumption of your Corref- 
pondent J. Bn, who hath informed the world that he will demonfrate the 
reality of a future ftate by the light of Nature alone, without the fupport of 
a divine Revelation. Ashe ‘ hath dared to pledge his word to make good 
his aflertions,” I will take the liberty to afk him a oe plain queftions, which 
(notwithitanding he hath read Wollatton) I dare fay he never maturely 
confidered.—Is man immortal becaufe he hath an immaterial principle ?— 
Yes, fay our Metaphyficians. But I own I cannot fee the confequence to 
be as certain as they pretend. Where are ideas lodged? In the pure, ab-+ 
ftracted mind? Phyfical obfervation and experiments demonftrate the con 
trary. When the Spirit departs from the body, what doth it carry with it? 
A bare capacily of receiving new notices in a new ftate of exiftence—or is it 
impreffed with old ones received by the organs of fenfe in the prefent?—A 
blow on the head hath deprived the mind of all the ftores of knowledge it had 
treafured up by a long and laboured courfe of ftudy; and to recover them 
it hath been obliged to begin anew with the very elements of fcience, and to 
purfue by a gradual procefs what was loft in a moment. Was the original train 
of ideas abfolutely loft? If not loft, where was it fecreted? Was it folded 
up in fome invifible retreat of the mind; and if not recovered by the fame 
means by which it was firft acquired, would the mind, freed from the dull 
‘prefiure of fleth and blood, have produced it by fome {pontaneons effort of its 
own ?—Of what fingular benefit is immortality to me without a confcioufnefs 
of identity? And how fhall I know that I am the felf-fame perfon in a future 
ftate, that I was in the prefent, without memory or recolleétion ? And what 
is memory but the renewing of certain ideas that were commufiicated to me 


by the organs of fenfe ?}—But it will be faid that thefe material organs areonly 
the vehicles of intelligence. But this is more than can be proved. If what is 
called the mind be abfolutely immaterial, how can matter affeé& it all ? If it 
hath not fome quality common to matter—fomething to aét, and be aéted upon 
by a reciprocal influence, I cannot conceive the poffibility of its receiving 


any 
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any notices at all from external objets. I atk your Correfpondent, 
whofe daring genius points to nothing fhort of demonftration, what he 
imagines to be the middle link that unites the two oppofites of mind and 
matter ? Doth it partake of the mixed quality of both; or is it a kind of .a 
tertium quid, which from the blendings of each gets a new and original na- 
ture---fomething between body and {pirit, and only fit to be the bond to 
both---but zeither properly :---A fort of an. equivocal! courier to run with in- 
telligence from the corporeal to the mental court ?---Indeed I am not jetting, 
thouzh it may be difficult to keep onefelf quite ferious when we hear fome men 
talk fo cunfidey:tly about demonftration, when they have produced no {pecis 
men tohope even for the glimmering of probability from them. 

«¢ But if man cannot lay claim to immortality from the-natural ftruéture of 
his foul, he may from its moral qualities,” Here our Orators may declaim on 
con{cience---on capacities---on defires---on expectations; and I commend 
them---as. long as they frankly own they are not reafoning. But if they 
would pafs off their exoterical rhetoric for ¢/oterical logic, they mult 
excufe me if I tell them they have miftaken their walk, and their company too, 
Leaving Cato’s foliloquy to the Aétor or the Preacher---fuch a.one for in- 
ftance as Parfon H——~ of the Old Jewry, or Dr. D— of the Magdalen--. 
Mr. J. B—n and I, muft talk a littie /oberly on the fubjeét.---Let me propgfe 
one or two ferious queftions. Hath man one fuperfluous power---any one of 
body or mind, that he may be abridged of fuppofing him only made for the 
prefent ftate ? What is that that may be taken from him, and yet he 
remain fit forthe purpofes of human life, in the circle in which providence faw 
fit to place him? Now, if man hath no one fingle power, quality, or faculty, 
but what is in fome degtfee or other réquifite for the conduct of a moral 
agent, connected with beings of the fame make, and at the head of all 
other creatures, and vefted with a kind of fuperintendence over a particular 
part of the creation.---If, I fay, man muff be what he is, to aé like a manin 
the prefent {phere of exiftence, how can any one demonftrate by bare 
natural light, that this world is not his proper or final fcene of aétion ; but 
that he is principally defigned by the being which made him, for aother, and 
in every refpe& different fyftem where he is to begin life anew and exiit to 
eternity ?---I will afk one queftion more, and then relieve you from this 
intrufion. Can we inake it appear to be.impoffible that there fhould be any 
ends worthy of the perfe& wiidonrand goodnefs of the fupreme and yni- 
verfal governor, ferved by terming fuch a fet of beings as mortal men, in- 
habiting fuch a fpot of the univerfe as this globe, whofe whole exiftence 
fhould be limited to the prefent fhort date of human life? If not, how can 
we demonftrate that there muft be a future ftate in referve for fuch 
«creatures ? 

« What can we reafon, but from what we know ?” We have no knows 
ledge of any thing beyond that period of being which is allotted to us here. 
Higher we cannot go: for where can we fix our feet? We haye no certain 
ground on common appearances, or natural faéts to proceed on: for in the 
eye of reafon, death drops its fable curtain and the drama is concluded. 
The Gofpel only draws back the awful veil that hides futurity from our 
view---darts its light beyond the confines of mortality and unfolds the 
fecrets of eternity to our eyes. Thus, “ by the refurrection of Chrift we 
are begotten to a /ively hope of'an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, gud 
that fadeth not away.”---As a Deift, I muft confefs I thould have no hope 
of immortality; but asa Chriftian, I firmly believe this great doétrine; and 
am under no neceflity of flying to metaphyfics for the fupport of .that faith 
which was begot and is eftablithed by that Gofpel which hath broughs 


if d imm< rtali to hi ht.” 
jife andummortality to ug I am, $ir, your moft humble fervant, 


Barnftaple, Sept. t9, 1775. . B. 
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TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, September 6, 1775. 
A Chriftian and a Proteflant replies to the London Reviewers, that he 
addvefled his letter to Dr. Kenrick, becaufe he is the oftenfible Editor, 
and the name of the groupe is generally underftood to run Kenrick and Co.--- 
he did not parbiedtarty intend to filiate the curious note upon any individual 
critic, but to leave it to be maintained by the parith. ; 
It thould feem fomething like an heedlefs flip of the critic’s pen to talk of 
- new-fangled reformers, and to infinuate that tho are fo felf-conceited, as to 
think no-body can interpret the Scriptures but themfelves.---That body of 
men, againit whom the injurious farcafm is aimed, never defired to fet 
themfelves up for the fole interpreters of {cripture, or to impofe any inter- 
retation, but fimply, like Chriftians and Proteftants, to let the feriptures 
be their own interpreters. And with a veneration for our reformers of old, 
beyond the equivocal limits of a verbal compliment, the Chrifian and 
Proteftant epprehends that there are. men, living in this our day, who can 
- fee clearer and farther, than thofe did, who have gone before them ; in fo 
“-gnuch, that it is not without fomeconcern, thit he finds himfelf obliged to 
remind a Reviewer, that a pigmy on a giant’s thoulder, can fee farther than 
the giant himfelf. 
The idea of a Chrifiian and @ Proteflant taking upon himfelf the office of 
a father covfeffor is ridiculous enoygh,---but by his works thall ye know 
him ; the imputation muft owe its birth to the jaundiced eye, and a jealous 
attachment to the holy office. 
Yours, A Chriftian and a Proteftant. 
»"» As our friend the Chriftian and Proteftant.feems to be a little angry, 
‘we thal] make him little reply ; remembering the words of the wife man, 
¢< a foft anfwer turneth afide wrath.” We cannot help fmiling, however, at 


‘ theturn, which might be given his unfortunate fimile. His comparing the 


Petitioners and the Proteflant reformers, to pigmies on the fhoulders of giants, 


is certainly apt enough ; but their feeing clearer and farther, depends more 
on their optics than their fituation. 
Why has not man a microfcopic eye? 
For this plain rexfon, man is not a fly. 
For the fame plain reafon it is, that, asa fly is more near-fighted, it cannot 
* fee fo far as a man. In this particular our new pigmy petitioners, on the 
fhoulders of our old giant reformers, may be compared alfo to the fly on the 
chariot-wheel, whofe felf-importance, arifing from the fhortnefs of its fight, 
induced it to exclaim with exultation, “ what a duft do I raife?” Our 
clerical myopes feem to be much in the fame fituation. A dult has been 
raifed about them ; but, howeyer vain they maybe of the circumflance, 
they are at prefent only fmothered in it.---We muft here beg leave to make a 
diftinétion between the petitioners of the eftablifhed church, and thofe among 
€he diffenting minifters ; the latter have undoubtedly reafon to petition and 
- right toexpeét redrefs. Their jun&tion with the former in fuch a bufinefs, is 
as abfurd, as is the folly of fome of them in affecting the drefs, and aping 
the airs of ecclefialtics. We would advife indeed the whole body of diffen- 
‘ters to difcard a word, that has of late been creeping in among them, under 


favour of the adoption of fome of their maccaroni miniers; this is the 
‘diffenting Clergy. Properly fpeaking, a layman, however learned, is no 
élerk ; the nies of the eftablifhed church only being Clergymen. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, Aagufis 1775: 
YOUR animadverfions on, Mr. Toplady's late fcheme of Neceffity, joy 
-cenfure the ilifberal lancuage of that ns {lie this head, I will only add, 
that if John Wefley had been only a day labourer of the age of 70---his 
grey hairs might call for reverence from a _ycxng man-+-but the time is 


come 
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come, when “the child behaves himfelf proudly againft the ancient.” 
Iaiah iii.. 5. , 

But to the do&trine : Mr. Toplady's ftory of his friend’s difappoiatment of 
heaving Pope John---of the Welch preacher, and of the vender of Mr. 
W---’s traét---is---I may well gueis from Calvinian prejudice: --xot ail 
iiterally true.---But, . regarding the /ree-qwill powder, 1 do hereby de- 

you, gentlemen, andas fech, to perufe the controverfy fully and fairly 
on both fides, as I have done, between Mr. Hei and Mr. Fletcher-«-re- 
Apeéting the whole doétrine of free-will---before you repeat your cenfure of 
Mr. Welley’s tenets, as the “* quackeries of theological charlatans, who daily 
adminifter their mortal poifon to immortal fouls !”" 

You will find Mr. Hill fmart and witty---with fome learning---and Mr. 
Fletcher's ftile is nervous and fenfible---with much /cripture and rational ar- 
gument---fo that you will have lefs need of paticnce-.-and if calmnefs attend 
your perufal, as J dare fay it will, you may become---if not Arminians--- 
“yet more moderate Calvinilts.— 


Iam, my reverend Brethren, Yours, F. M. 
TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, Sept. 95 1775. 


I find you have candour fufficient to contraft the opinions of others with 
7 —— admitting the correfpondence of opponents at the end of your 

view ;---relying on a continuance of that candour, I would bega place in 
your next ---Indeed this reply cau hardly be deemed an oppojition, as it tends 
to reétify a miftake, which arofe either from the ambiguity of my expreflion, 
or from the neceflary hafte of your enaployment, as Reviewers. 

In page 1x4 of your Aiguft Review, you criticife on a little piece called 
$¢ the Stateof Man”— : 

Little did the author think, that you would have mifunderftood his cenfure 
of the bagatelles of Shakefpeare, Swift, &c. or he would have fpoken, in 
plainer terms (if poffible) that he difliked in his ferious moments, the fmutty 
ribaldry of Shakefpeare in various parts of his Plays---fuch as the jibes of 
the nurfe in Romeo and Fuliet; the broad bawdry of Falfteff, &c.---The 
author did, by no means, nor does he chooft to fatirife the works of 
Shake/peare and Swift, (taken colle&tively) as bagatelles; and for that rea- 
JSon---that he might zot be fo underftood---he wrote the word “ bagatelles” in 
Italics, and meant:to diftinguith the works of Voltaire, Horace and Boling- 
broke, from thofe of Shake/peare and Swift, by marking out only the baga- 
telles of the two laft---as liable to difpleafe ona fecond reading.---Nay, I add, 
on a firft reading inowr ferious moments---indeed, I fhould be forry to fee the 
morally intended trifle ranked in the fame line with any bagatelles, which 
were not morally-intended ;---that the author ha$ not followed the great Pope, 
paffiibus equis---is, 1 unfeignedly believe, a very juft remark; and the au- 
thor returns you, gentlemen, his fincere thanks for the compliments, of a 
better kind, which you are pleafed to beftow upon him, on bis firft, and 
(perhaps) lat appearance on the flippery ftage of literature---as he came on 
this ftage incog.-<-it is his hope to flide of it, as privately; having jut 
thrown one {quib---cx-paffant---to alarm the mere heathen philofophers 
and zealots, I remain, gentlemen, your obliged admirer, 


To Dr. KENRICK. 


M. F. 


SIR 
Having read, with fome indignation, your curious obfervations on the 
Marriage-contraét, I could not help withing for there being a Female Review 
as well as a Lady's Magazine : in which you might he criticifed in your own 


- way, and receive the juit chaftifementof your prefumption in making fo un- 


fair and oppreffive a diftinétion between the obligation entered imto the 
different fexes in wedlock. Icould not help thinkiag that if Mrs. Mon- 


tague, 
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tague, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. Chapone, and other literary 
ladies I could mention, were to lay their heads together, they could quote 
Greek, chop logic, and even cut jokes as well as the beft of you. My regret, 
however, at the want of fuch a publication was in fome meafure alleviated 
by the Menthly Review for June; in which your prefumptuous performance 


was properly treated with the reprehenfion it deferved. 
You affeét, indecd, in your appendix to the London Review, to treat that 


critique with contempt; by faying it could not be written by any of the 
learned gentlemen concerned in the Monthly ; who are neither fo frolickfome, 
nor their wives fo friky, as to merit your cenfure. Is it then true that fome 
of the Monthly Reviewers are females? Or did you mean to infinuate that 
the Editor is himielf a Reviewer, and now as much under petticoat govern- 
ment as formerly ! But, be all thisas it may, as the fubject is a matter of 
importance to the female world, in general, I have been prevailed on, by a 
party of fifter petticoats, to require you to remove the objeétions made by 
the Monthly Reviewers, to your injurious arguments, or to declare your con- 
wiétion of their fallacy. In particular, you are defired to give an explicit 
and unfophiftical anfwer to the following queftions : 

rf. Is the marriage-contraét, as entcred into conformably to the rites 
and ceremonies of the church of England, a religious, or a moral contraét? 
And is the breach of it a fin again God, or merely a breach of faith 
with man? 

2d. If it bea religious contrat, how far isthe hufband’lefs bound by the 
terms of it, to a life of continence than the. wife ? 

2d. If it be merely a moral contra&, how far is the wife more bound to 
continence than the bufband ? 

4th. If it be a mixed contract, partly civil, and partly religious, how far 
is incontinence in either party a fin before God, and how far is it unmoral in 
point ofhonour ardconicience? = 

By replying to thefe queftions, without quibbling, or making ufe of any 
of thofe arts of fophiftication, in which the Reviewers hint that your under- 
ftanding is hackneyed, you wil] oblige, among others, 

Yours, LUCINDA LIVELY. 
a*s Dr. K. will confider of Mrs. Lively’s queftions, and make her a reply. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tn anfwer to Mr. £. R. and to prevent future mifunderftandings, Dr- 
Kenrick begs leave to repeat that he does not mean, by acknowledging him 
felf the Editor of the London Review, to anfwer for the propriety of every 
article contained in it. Tobe ableto dothis, he ought to read every book, 
in which cafe, if he were prefumptuous enough, and the thing were praética- 
bie, he might as well alfo write every article. All, the Editor thinks him- 
{elf refponiible for, is the literary conduct of the work ; in which alone, it 
will appear from the many unavoidable errors that attend on periodical publi- 
cations, he has enough to antwer for. 

We thould be very forry to difoblige our correfpondent Philofophia; but, 
having received fo many letters on his fubjeét, we hope he will excufe our 
delaying his laft favour. To be frank with himalfo, we mutt confefs that, 
though we conceive he is matter of the topic he treats, and fully underftands 
himéfelf, he is either fo unlucky in his mode of expreflion, or we in our talent 
of compreleniion, that we do aot find hin fo clear as we could with. 

The Secretary of the Reading Society near Portman Square, is requefted to 
favour us with the fight of a copy of the publication ke mentions; as the 
enquiries of our book-colleétor have not been fuccefsful among the trade. If 
writers do nct properly advertife their works for fale, nor wil) favour the 
Reviewers with a copy of them; itis prefumed the publick will not think 
themfelves negle&ted, or that fuch writers haye any right to complain, if 
oa unpublybed pexsoumancey do uct make an early appeayanes in the 

eview, 


